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The Agrarian Reform 
after Thirty Years 


HE practical enforcement of Mexico’s agrarian 
reform, decreed by the 1917 Federal Constitu- 
tion, did not commence until the regime of Pre- 
sident Calles—1924-28. Up to that period the re- 
form was yet in its tentative phases, and the total 
area of redistributed land amounted to some 700,000 
hectares. And although more than seven million hee- 
tares were distributed during the decade 1924-34, the 
agrarian reform was regarded by the Calles adminis- 
tration, as well as by the sueceeding ones, as a more 
or less provisional measure, designed to prepare pea- 
sants for beeoming private property holders. The eji- 
do, community grant, was considered in terms of sub- 
sistence agriculture that would serve to supplement 
the wages of agricultural workers. These administra- 
tions tended to avoid expropriation of large estates 
that had developed a highly commercialized agricul- 
ture through the employment of modern machinery 
and efficient methods and techniques of production. 

This policy was abandoned during the regime of 
President Cardenas (1935-40) when more land was 
distributed than in all previous administrations put 
together. In not a single year of the six-year term 
did the area distributed fall below 1,700,000 hectares, 
while in 1937 it reached a total of over 5,000,000 
hectares. Convinced that the ejido must become a fun- 
damental part of the national economy, Cardenas pro- 
ceeded to expropriate and redistribute some of the 
most highly developed farming areas ot Mexico. These 
comprised, among others, the extensive cotton-produ- 
cing areas of the Laguna region, located in the states 
of Durango and Coahuila; the sugar-producing re- 
gions in Sinaloa and Tamaulipas; the wheat and rice 
areas of the Yaqui Valley in Sonora; the coffee plan- 
tations in Chiapas; the henequen regions of Yucatan, 
and the rice plantations m Michoacan, 

The peak of land distribution was reached in 
1937; then a sharp decline oceurred in 1938 and 1959, 
which was partly due to the fact that the available 
large estates for expropriation were becoming searce 
and partly to the social and economic confusion re- 
sulting from such a sudden and widespread change 
in the existing land-tenure relationships. The rural 
economy had undergone a major operation, and at- 
tention had to be given to organization of the new 
ejidos, to the provision of agricultural credits and to 
the introduction of proper methods in cultivation. 

The following statistical figures reveal the pre- 
sent agrarian situation: Since the introduction of the 
reform to date 1,920,929 peasants have been granted 
parcels of land which represent a total area of 
40,912,000 hectares. Of this area 2,094,637 hectares were 
distributed by the Calles administration; 20,079,957 
hectares by that of Cardenas; 5,325.042 by the govern- 


ment of Avila Camacho; 4,057,993 by that of Aleman, 
and 885,885 hectares during the first year of the pre 
sent administration. It may be seen from the foregone 
that almost fifty percent of this total area was dis 
tributed by the Cardenas administration. 

Since 1940, following this period of extensive ex 
propriations, the average annual distribution has 
amounted to less than a million heetares, which, on 
the other hand, has not been due to a change in offi 
cial policy of the succeeding administrations but to 
the gradual diminution in available lands. In facet, 
the Agrarian Department has at this time a waiting 
list of 323,325 claimants whom it has not been able 
to provide with parcels of land. The agricultural 
workers who in recent times have been migrating to 
the United States mostly come from this landless con- 
tingent. 

Shortage of land is today the most serious prob 
lem faced by the agrarian reform. For while Mexico's 
rural population has more than doubled during the 
past thirty years, the lands which can be legally par 
celled out as ejidos have been almost entirely distri- 
buted. New tillable areas must be threfore created 
through reclamation. 

Mexico still has a considerable reserve of fertile 
lands in its thinly populated coastal tropical regions, 
where new argicultural zones could be created, so as 
to provide room for the surplus population in other 
regions. But this would require organized coloniza 
tion, large investments of capital for the building of 
new roads and settlements, for sanitation, and for the 
financing of crops. As a long-range program for agri 
cultural abundance Mexico must resort to such colo 
nization, to a planned redistribution of its unevenly 
distributed population. The comprehensive project in 
itiated by President Ruiz Cortines, known as The 
March to the Sea, defines this long-range objective 

As a short-range objective, however, the present 
government is centering its efforts on increasing the 
productiveness of the land already under cultivation 
Considering that fact that of Mexico’s total area of 
tillable soil, approximately amounting to sixty mil- 
lion hectares, more than two-thirds is now in the hands 
of the ejidos, it becomes clear that the future of na 
tional agriculture depends wpon the increase in their 
productive capacity. The agrarian reform has, in other 
words, reached the secondary, and perhaps the more 
important, phase of its development, a problem af 
magnitude, which consists of improving its functional 
system, of elevating the yield of the soil through irri- 
gation, mechanization, conservation, diversification of 
crops, selection of seed and eradieation of plagues. 

It is the solution of this problem that will decide 
the ultimate suecess of the agrarian reform. 





The Corncakes Circle 


BOUT twenty years ago, while visiting friends 
in southern Missouri, | sat down to a break- 
fast of cornmeal pancakes the like of which 
I had never seen. So tender that one won- 

dered how they held together, richly but delicately 
flavored, revealing in every bite subtle flavors and 
combinations of flavors, they would have served for 
dessert at a Waldorf banquet. 

‘*How,.’’ | exclaimed, when the cook came in with 
another platterful, ‘‘did you make these!’’ 

Harmonia was very big and very black. She low- 
ered her eyes shyly and maybe blushed for all | 
could tell, ‘Oh, jes’ some ol’ cohn meal’ ‘n’ aigs ‘n’ 
siuff,’’ she said deprecatingly as she waddled toward 
the kitchen. 

My hostess said the analysis was accurate. Har- 
monia used recipes only for rare dishes, and then 
usually as a basis for exercises in free association. 

My duty lay clear. Reluctantly admitting satia 
tion, | sailed into the kitchen. I spread blarney and 
badinage without stint. Soon we were swapping cook- 
ery lore. | told her about my chicken and sour cream, 
Shuah. she said, | could watch her make the cakes. 
The very next time. 

The second morning after, she knocked lightly at 
my door. ‘‘Bettuh come lickety-split if you wanta 
see!’’ she admonished. 

| dashed cold water in my faee and sliped on 
shirt and slacks. Harmonia had her ingredients as- 
sembled. Everything was at hand when she wanted 
it, and step followed step with unbroken fluency. 

‘ust you take some cohn meal.’’ She emptied 
, mixing bowl with two shakes. 


part of a sack into a 
By Ramén Espino Barros. 
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‘Then you poah on boilin’ watuh.’’ Tipping the tea- 
kettle, she stirred in enough hot water to soak the 
von meal thoroughiy, **That cooks it a little bit, so 
it dohn’ have the raw colin taste. Of co’se, sometimes 
a little raw cohn ain’t bad, but this ain’t the time and 
place fo’ it.’’ She smiled knowingly. ‘‘The meal 
swells up and makes mo’ battuh, too.’’ 

She returned the teakettle to the stove and brought 
back a pan of melted fat. ‘‘1 prefuhs bacon drippin’s 
fo’ sho’ tenin’. I uses it fo’ fryin’, too. It adds fla- 
vuh, I don’ hol’ much with these canned sho’ tenin’s,’’ 
she added, in a confidential aside. 

Now she put some wheat flour, baking soda and 
salt in a sifter and sprinkled it over the corn meal. 
** Jes’ enough flouh to make it hol’ togethuh. The less 
flouh the bettuh, | say.’’ 

‘*But the mo’ aigs the bettuh.’’ She separated 
several eggs, beat the whites, and then the yolks. She 
stirred in the yolks and added enough sour milk to 
make a fairly thin batter. Last of all, she folded in 
the beaten whites, and the batter was ready. 

Now | am not one of those men cooks who prides 
himself on his spaghetti or his steaks broiled in the 
back yard. I can not only do those, but | will tackle 
anything else from oatmeal (to which | frequently 
add raisins) to spice cake caramel icing, and | seldom 
have a failure. | enjoy cooking when I don’t do it by 
necessity. | made Harmonia’s corneakes many times, 
substituting baking powder for soda when I had to 
use sweet milk in place of sour, and they were always 
good; but they never had that subtle something that 
distinguished hers. 

1 made them in San Franciseo, New York, Cana- 
da and points between, and taught the method, which 
one could hardly eall a recipe, to many people; but 
none of us quite equalled Harmonia’s. My near-but- 
not-quite perfection recalled an anecdote related by 
Stark Young. In a southern community that he wrote 
of, people would cordially give old family recipes to 
importunate friends, but they often omitted one in- 
gredient, the little something that added that evasive 
touch. In one instance, a woman found that she had 
lost one of her most cherished heirloom recipes and 
asked her old family cook for it. The cook gave it to 
her, but stubbornly refused to divulge that one in- 
gredient ! 

Perhaps Harmonia had tricked me in some such 
wise, although it was difficult to see how. when 1 
had been standing there watching her. If she had. |] 
was grateful enough to overlook the deceit, and I un- 
derstood her jealous guardianship, even while feeling 
slightly miffed. 

During the war years, which I passed in long 
hours on the nightshift in a shipyard, and the several 
years that I afterward traveled in Mexico, I almost 
lost my cook’s touch; but I had a chance to recover 
it when I met Kolomon and Genia. Kol is Czach, Ge- 
nia Polish, both non-satellites by conversion. Both 
were students in the United States when their fami- 
lies were sealed away and their countries closed to 
them. They fell in love, married, and went to Mexico 
because they were poor and Mexico was cheap. There, 
their talents for design, combined with some unantieci- 
pated opportunities, brought them so much money that 


_ they could afford a week end home in the country, 


: They chose my favorite Indian village, and that 
is where I met them. Our love for that rugged 
Continued on page 63 
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Part of CREFAL’S work is to produce educational material tailored to the interesis, reading habits 
and abilities of the region it works in. These Patzcucro children are reading a low-cost booklet about Pa- 


dre Hidalgo, the father of Mexico's independence. 
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Teamwork Against Poverty 


MEXICAN friend drove me up to the remote 

village nestling among the scone-shaped hills 

overlooking the mirror-like, 7,000-foot high 

Lake Patzeuaro. He wanted to show me a new 
kind of bomb, the FE-Bomb, which was being tested 
in some twenty communities around the lake. 

‘*It’s more important than the A-Bombs and H- 
Bombs,’’ he explained with happy enthusiasm. ‘‘Still, 
it is very different. When this one goes off the chain- 
reaction begins slowly, then it mushrooms. Eventual- 
ly it will be so big it will be felt, not only in Latin 
America, but possibly around the world.’’ 

The little town we stopped at baked placidly in 
the noonday sun. There was no sign of any elaborate 
factory or industrial plant, unless it was hidden un- 
derground. The simple houses, slanting streets, sur- 
rounding fields and woodlands beyond presented no- 
thing more to the eye than the usual activities typical 
in a Tarasean Indian village. Then my friend began 
pointing. 

On the pine-clad hillside above the village a group 
of men had gathered around a younger man who wore 
a windbreak. The latter was tapping a tree for its 
resin, making a small! incision in the trunk, rather 
than doing it in the old Tarascan way—cearving a 
drain belt completely around the trunk, a method 
which usually killed the tree. 

My friend pointed again toward the doorway of 
a nearby house. I caught a glimpse of a neatly dress- 
ed young girl showing a dozen Tarasecan women how 
to cut dresses and-sew. From farther up the street 
came the busy metallic hum of a circular saw in the 
carpentry shop we had passed a moment before. Then 
all at onee, like a seene from the Pied Piper legend, 
a band of small Indian hovs. each carrying a broom 
made of pine boughs, trailed down the street after an- 


By James Norman 


other young man. They swarmed over the town’s 
new outdoor ,basketball court and began sweeping it. 

‘*What about this curious bomb?’’ I asked my 
friend. *‘You said it was here 

He nodded, pointing again toward the young man 
leading the band of boys. ‘‘That one is from Eeua- 
dor,’’ he said. ‘‘The one tapping the pine tree up 
there, he’s Costa Riean. The girl sewing in there is 
Mexican. Over in the carpenter’s shop, there’s a Ni- 
caraguan helping out. They’re students and they're 
learning how to use the FE-Bomb... A very useful 
bomb, fashioned to destroy only ohe thing—the roots 
of poverty.”’ 

Then | learned that these students, working as a 
team in the village, were representative of a new kind 


yo” 


of rural edueation specialist being trained at one of 
the most remarkable schools in this hemisphere, the 
Centro Regional de Edueacién Fundamental para la 
América Latina, located near PAétzeuaro in Mexico's 
state of Michoacan. 

CREFAL, as the schoo] is generally called, is a 
startling institution in many ways. Although estab- 
lished in Mexico, most of its students and a large part 
of its internationally known staff of educators and 
-pecialists are not Mexican. It trains teachers, yet 
anlike most normal school graduates, the teachers it 
sends out may very likely, never teach in a school- 
room. And even more unique is the fact that it has 
no paying students 
ship. 

Founded by UNESCO, with the cooperation of 
the Pan American Union and the Government of Me- 
xico, the center has a lot of healthy backing. In ad- 
dition to UNESCO, OAS and Mexican sponsorship, 
the State of Michoacin and General Lazaro Cardenas, 
former president cf Mexico, have made important con- 


everyone is there on a scholar- 
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tributions toward its establishment. Also such orga- 
nizations as the International Labor Organization, 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization have of- 
fered their technical services and technicians to the 
*Atzeuaro center, 

CREFAL is the first, or pilot-school, in a world- 
wide network of such centers planned by UNESCO 
for the training of large corps of Fundamental Edu- 
‘ation specialists to cope with the urgent economic, 
social and educational problems existing in backward 
areas, Although the organization and work of the 
center is still frankly at an experimental stage, in 
perhaps not too long a time, the kind of chain-reaction 
set up by the ‘‘Fundamental Education Bomb’’ may 
prove to be of greater value than the countless mis- 
sionary activities and regional improvement campaigns 
thus far devised ‘to cope with rural poverty. 

Before CREFAL came into being on May 9, 1951, 
serious efforts had been made by means of alphabeti- 
gation campaigns, rural resettlement projects and 
others, to break the tragic and vicious cirele of insuf- 
ficent production, inadequate diet, lack of education 
and endemic sicknesses which plague so many parts 
of the world, Unhappily, most of these efforts have 
scarcely met with any permanent success. Their fail- 
ure has been due too often to the fact that they were 
essentially campaigns, lim‘ted in objective and tem- 
porary in nature. 

It does not help much to teach a Peruvian Indian 
how to read if, through the :emainder of his life, he 
never receives a letter, doesn’t earn enough to buy a 
newspaper or book, or, if there is no reading matter 
prepered that will interest and heip him. Nor can the 
backwardness of a Mexican village be changed by 
pouring in money and technicians to build schools, 
dig sewers and till fields with tractors. if that com- 
munity lacks the economic means, the ability and so- 
cial consciousness to continue the imprevements once 
the outside funds and technicians are withdrawn. 

It is impossible to break the cire!e of poverty by 
attacking only one element in it. Standards of health 
cannot be raised unless the economic and educational 
etandards are likewise raised, and vice versa. Basie- 
ally, rural progress is dependent upon education, but 
the problem is too complicated a one to be solved by 
the traditional methods of schooling, that is, by teach- 
ing children academic studies and hoping they il teach 
their elders, or improve things in the distant future. 

Aware of this, CREFAL has worked out its own 
carefully planned program of Fundamental Edueation. 
It is in essence, a kind of chain-reaction attack on all 
the major elements involved in the cirele of poverty 
and backwardness—the home, community economy, 
publie health, social organization and community edu- 
cation. Fundamental Education has as its principal 
objective, the helping of backward peoples in under- 
standing their immediate problems, and to clarify and 
help them solve these through their own efforts. Un- 
like so many other educational programs, Fundamen- 
tal Edueation has as its center, not the schoolroom, 
but the home and the community, since education of 
children is dependent upon the education of adults. 

The Center does not function as a charity or a 
government agency, funneling money into a commu- 
nity. ‘‘The student of Fundamental Edueation is 
trained to be a sparkplug setting off the community 
motor,’’ explained Professor Lucas Ortiz Benitez, CRE- 
FAL’s energetic director, *‘The purpose of a Funda- 
mental Education expert is to create or stir up a sen- 
se of social consciousness in a community; to help 
people understand and desire progress; to show them 
how to achieve it with their limited resources.’’ 

Where CREFAL’s program differs from other ru- 
ral education systems, is in its five point training 
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program, and in its concept of the rural teacher. 
CREFAL trains, not simply specialists, but balanced 
teams capable of dealing with the complex problems 
contributing to rural poverty. 


At the moment of this writing the PAétzcuaro cen- 
ter has been in operation almost three years. Two 
groups of students have graduated and returned to 
work in their own countries, while a third class will 
finish its eighteen month training this November. As 
yet, it is too early to say how successfully the chain- 
reaction started by this project is affecting Latin Ame- 
rica, but one can already note the remarkable influen- 
ce this pilot-center is having on the region it is lo- 
cated in. By watching the CREFAL students at work, 
seeing what they are learning, what problems they 
face and solve, one ¢ n read something of the future. 

Hlowever, before ,urning to this picture, one should 
have some idea of how the new center is organized, 
and what sort of region it works in. 

The Lake P&étzeuaro region, often called the Swit- 
zerland of Mexico, was selected as the best site for 
CREFAL to forge its weapons against poverty for a 
number of reasons. One was that Mexico and the 
State of Michoacin were both anxious to raise the 
standard of living in rural areas. State and Federal 
cooperation is an important element contributing to 
the success of any Fundamental Education program. 
l‘urthermore, the region itself was ideal for such an 
experimental project because of its history, geogra- 
phie isolation and economic situation. 

The region was in a sense a closed area, cut off 
from outside influences. As such it could serve as 
an excellent laboratory. Its three distinct bands of 
economic resources: the lake for its fish, communi 
ties dependent on farming and the mountain villages 
with their forest industries, duplicated living and 
work conditions found throughout most sections of 
the world. In addition, the Taraseans had an old tra- 
dition of craft arts—pottery, fine weaving, lacquer 
work, embroidery and copperwork. Unhappily, some 
of it has vanished, but it might be revived, to the 
advantage of the region. 

Under the direction of Professor Ortiz, whose 
background in rural education in Michoacan, through- 
out Mexico and abroad, made him the top UN choice 
for the job, CREFAL set up its three working de- 
partments. The first division is a section of investi- 
gation which carefully works out the particular needs 
of the region in which the center operates. This sec- 
tion plans the educational material, techniques of 
teaching Fundamental Education and methods of 
working in the field. The second department, Pro- 
duction, ineludes the various workshops at the school 

carpentry, machineshop, printing plants, graphic 
arts studio, photography and cinema. Here educatio- 
nal material such as wall newspapers, posters, alma- 
naes, textbooks tailored for the region and the work 
of CREFAL are produced. The third department, Sec- 
tion of Professional Preparation, includes the staff of 
professors and technicians who train the students. 

A great part of any school’s effectiveness is de- 
pendent upon its staff. At Patzeuaro | found men and 
women, Mexicans, Uruagayans, Colombians and others, 
who seemed to walk in the footsteps of Doetor Albert 
Schweitzer of Africa. They had an enthusiasm, a sen- 
se of humanity and vision that went beyond their 
professorial callings, and at the same time, they re- 
mained intensely practical people. 

Like the staff, CREFAL’s students are of a par 
ticular caliber. Their age range is from twenty to 
thirty-five years. Ecah of the students has had, before 
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As a pilot-school, experimenting 
and developing various methods of 
teaching Fundamental Education. 
CREFAL tests numerous projects. 
Book-mobiles for the distribution of ™, 
educational material such as this. 
The school tries to determine which 
methods are the best: mass educa- 
tion, mobile teams working over a 
wide area, model projects, etc. 


Photo. by CREFAL. 















Port of CREFAL’'S Fuadamentai 
Education training consists of wor! 
in hygiene and public health. Herc 
is a student, trained in administer- 
ing innoculations, giving anti-ty- 
phoid shots in a village health cen- 
ter. 
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As a result of CREFAL’S programs 
many villagers are improving and 
rebuilding their homes. Student tech- 
nicians help them plan the layouts 
and the building. 
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coming to PAétzeuaro, at least three years of expe- 
rience teaching or working in his or her own country 
in rural schools, social work, public health, communi- 
ty recreation work or rural trades and industries. 

Through agreements between CREFAL and mem- 
ber nations of the OAS, each Latin American coun- 
try is invited to send a team of five scholarship stu- 
dents to PAétzeuaro for an eighteen month training 
course. At least one or two members on a team must 
be women, In some instances a country ean send a 
double team, or ten students. In addition to their 
training, a CREFAL scholarship provides the student 
with excellent housing, medieal care and with one 
hundred dollars a month for living expenses. 

The training program is broken into three. six- 
month long phases including intensive preparation in 
the basies of Fundamental Edueation, fieldwork in 
the communities and a period for thesis preparation 
and special studies at various Mexican institutions. 

During the first six months, while students get 
acquainted with one another and explore the facili- 
ties of the center, its excellent library, workshops, 
comfortable dormitories, theater and lovely grounds 
overlooking the lake, the students attend the Funda- 
mental Edueation seminars and classes. They learn 
the techniques of community edueation and investi- 
gation, how to prepare educational materia] and to 
use modern educational facilities such as film strips, 
slides, posters. They are given a bas‘e understanding 
of social anthropology, sociology, theory and _ techni- 
ques of adult edueation. as well as of such specialized 
fields as agriculture, animal husbandry, publie health 
and community recreation. 

In this period each student chooses a field of con- 
centration and the national teams are reformed into 
international teams (equipos) of five members each. 
The blending of nationalities has a broadening influen- 
ce and gives the students a chanee to see how others 
tackle similar problems. A. typieal team is the one 
which recently worked in the hill village of Opopeo. 

On this team a Mexiean girl, Mereedes Dias Tre- 
viflo, was the specialist in home problems (Hogar). 
This, one of the most important branches of coneen- 
tration in Fundamental Edueation work, requires a 
woman’s touch. Here, her work is one with practical 
and moral ramifications: efforts to improve the sta- 
tus of women in the community, matters of proper 
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food and diet, teaching improved methods of cooking, 
household sanitation, care of children. In an Indian 
household of one or two rooms where the animals 
uch as pigs, chickens and goats are kept in the house 
and small children p!ay on the dirt fioor, the prob- 
lems of sanitation, use of furniture and separate cor- 
rals for animals becomes a monumental one. 

Since much of the work of a team is interlinked, 
team member Felicia Prado, a Nicaragua girl, spe- 
cializing in publie health, heips as much in the home 
as she does in the village at large. Hler work covers a 
tremendous field: village water supply. sewage dispo- 
al, preventative medicine, family hygiene, separation 
of animals from family habitations, education cam- 
paigns and a multitude of other problems. 

The team’s specialist in economics is Ramon Sa- 
lazar of Costa Rica. Ilis job, beginning with a care- 
ful survey of the town’s economic status, also inelu- 
des teaching more productive methods of agriculture, 
hee-keeping, methods of marketing, increasing employ- 
ment, establishing new and necessary industries, work 
in animal husbandry and vaccination. He must be 
familiar with the operation of cooperative credit 
groups, laws affecting rural economy, government 
agencies working in rural areas, and so on. 

Carlos Jaramilla, the team’s ecreation expert, 
serves as an important link tying the other functions 
of the group to the village. He brings the village 
together on a social level by means of athletic, social 
and cultural programs. Frequently, the recreation ex- 
pert serves as a ‘‘ecaptador de simpatias,’’ or capturer 
of goodwill. Through his work he is often the first 
to gain the confidence of villagers and prepare the 
way for the others. 

On each team there is also one student whose 
specialty is a field called ‘‘econocimientos basicos,’’ 
which might be translated as ‘‘basie approaches or 
methods.’’ It has to do with education on a commu- 
nity level, edueation for adults, of which alphabetiza- 
tion is but one aspect. 

Napoleon Mendez Gil, the student from Hondu- 
ras, whom I met in Opopeo gave me a picture of what 
is meant by ‘‘eonocimientos basicos’’ and Fundamen- 
tal Edueation in the field, 

‘‘Our first job before trying to raise the standard 
of living in a place like Opopeo,’’ he explained, ‘‘is to 

Continued on page 58 


Genealogy of a Mermald 


By Morris Weisenthal 


IIE rises from coiled song of shells 


Their labyrinthine wells, 


Out of nuance and hue 


That rocks in green and blue. 


Hler forms are memories of pain 


Tides have swallowed; evolved again 


In the snail’s sad eyes 


That grope for a disguise. 








CUERNAVACA LANDSCAPE. Water Color. 


Cuernavaca 


T the end of our second week in Mexico I am 
beset by discouragement. It is the weariness pe- 
culiar to travellers. A slight shift in foeus, and 
the proposed enchantment is seen as our plan- 

ned and burdened crawl about the earth. Moving ap- 
pears both futile and difficult, the apparatus of travel 
petty. I feel crushed by the fret and tedium of prepar- 
ations, the vanity of wanting to see new places, and 
the doubt of ever getting anywhere at all. 

E., who has left arrangements to me, pretends to 
be unaware that none are fortheoming. She is holding 
her breath like a child unnoticed in the wrong room. 
She does not mind much where she is at the moment 
—one must exist somewhere—only the past can be 
patterned into reality; but she dreads the unknown 
and the setting out for it. 

East. South, West. North-West. The Tropies, the 
Ruins, the Lakes? Which? The roads into Mexico are 
long and do not converge; onee embarked, one must 
advance or retreat. 

Then E., on the principle that a move in time sa- 
ves nine, proposed a day’s outing to Cuernavaca. 

‘‘T would like to see the Emperor Maximilian’s 
Summer Palace,’’ she said; ‘‘the one his valet called 
das Lust-Schloss. And remember we ought to wait 
for Anthony.’”’ 

Cuernavaca is a great week-end place some 
forty miles from the City, down in the ‘‘Tierra Tem- 
plada.’’ I do not like to go anywhere for the day 
it is always too long and too short, involves hanging 
about and a wilted return at an unsuitable hour—but 
Tam willing to take E.’s sample journey. She further 





By Clara Thorward 


By Sybille Bedford 


disclosed that the nice young man who had lost all 
her mail recommended the Conducted Tour organized 
by his Travel Agency. You just paid thirty pesos per 
head and that ineluded luncheon, transport (in indi- 
vidual limousines) and guide. I dislike this kind of 
travelling more than any private struggle, but in my 
present mood I might have acquiesced had I not found 
out that the Agency left the worst part of the strug- 
gle to ourselves. Those individual limougines were 
public conveyances plying hourly between Mexico and 
Cuernavaca, available to any citizen capable of get- 
ting himself to the distant outskirts from which such 
services are apt to start. At these purlieus, the Agen- 
cy expected one to appear unguided at nine. They 
would not pick us up. All day through a megaphone, 
they would tell us where to look, but the step that 
costs we were to take on our own. No. E. eaught on, 
and we became determined to see how far sixty shill- 
ings between us would get us by ourselves, 

We took a taxi at half-past ten, bought our tickets, 
found two seats in a waiting car and a few minutes 
after eleven were out of town sereeching up a mount- 
ain road. As we were threading in and out of hair- 
pin turns and corkscrew curves, the succulent gree- 
nery of the Valley of Mexico changed to spindly pi- 
nes; peaks rose, precipices yawned before our front 
wheels, snow appeared in the near distance and the 
view became as spectacular as it is natural to such 
roads. 

E, put down her book. ‘‘Quite remarkable,’’ she 
said. 

‘‘One likes to be warned,’’ I said. *‘I understood 
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Cuernavaca was a place people ran down to for lunch. 
Where is it going to end?’’ 

| was flung against my other neighbour, a man 
with an attaché case dressed in wintry brown. I ad- 
dressed him, ‘‘Is Cuernavaca not below Mexico Ci- 
ty?’’ 

‘It is low.”’ 

‘Then what is this?’’ Another summit had sprung 
up above a curve, 

‘‘At your orders, the Three Marias.’’ 

‘*What are the Three Marias?’’ 

‘*These.’’ 

Later, I learned from Terry that they were the 
three peaks by the La Cima Pass which is indeed one 
of the highest passes in the Republic; and still later 
from experience, that before running down to any- 
where in this country one must first run up some five 
to seven thousand feet. The descents are more alarm- 
ing than the climbs. We hurtled towards Cuernava- 
ca down unparapeted slopes with the speed and angle, 
if not the precision, of a scenic railway—cacti flashed 
past like telegraph poles, the sun was brilliant, the 
air like laughing gas, below an enchanting valley, 
and the lack of brakes became part of a general al- 
legro aecelerando. 

The town is not as lovely as the countryside; but 
it is small and the country is all about it. The plaza 
looks improvised. There are some booths about to be 
put up or pulled down; perhaps they are always there. 
As a resort the place seems unconvincing; for a cathe- 
dral town, unsettled. We look into San Francisco, walk 
down the long, sober nave and, through a side-door, 
come out under the erumbling areades of a formal, 
long-neglected garden laid out by a_ publie-spirited 
eighteenth-century French speculator. We go into the 
Municipal Palace and see Rivera’s frescoes in the log- 


gia. We buy some posteards and at half past two, sit 
down to lunch under the awning of a restaurant in 


the square. In all these places we encounter what 
would have been our Conducted Tour. 

We have some gin—Gordon’s under license—and 
fresh lime juice. The food when it comes is pleasant 
and monotonous, and there is perhaps not quite as much 
of it as there would be in a less-frequented place, The 
Tour gets the same—lI wateh—minus a dish of fried 
black beans I asked for. We talk over our coffee in 
the shade. It is warmer than in Mexico City though 
the sun is much less violent, and I become aware that 
I am feeling extremely well. 

By four o’elock the Tour left. They were going 
back. I knew the schedule. ‘‘We may as well tote 
up,’’ | said. ‘‘We’ve done what they’ve done, and 
we've got our return tickets. 

‘Fares were six pesos each; then there were the 
entrances for the Riveras, and that man in the gar- 
den, that makes eight; and the luncheon bill ...’’ 

‘*Do we count the taxi?’’ 

‘‘No. We would have had to pay for that any- 
how. Same as tips and drinks. Well, that makes it 
exactly twenty-seven pesos between us. Less than 
half.’’ 

‘*Money in our pockets,’’ said E. ‘‘We must ce- 
lebrate our victory over this great travel institution.”’ 

‘‘We ought to start for Maximilian’s summer 
place.’’ 

‘‘It was only a shooting lodge,’’ 
will be nothing to see.’’ 

‘*You said you wanted to go,’’ said I. 

‘‘My dear, these things had always best be done 
in the imagination.’’ 

“It isn’t far.’’ 

‘‘You go. You love a walk. I shall be very com- 
fortable here with my reflections. And may I ask you 
to be so very kind as to order me another cup of cof 
fee in your excellent Spanish?’’ 


said E, ‘‘There 
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The road is a country road. The maize stands tall 
and green. Everywhere there are springs, and the 
sound of clear running water is magical. Indians pass 
and call Adids, 

..and the clouds are lightly curled 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the bleam- 

ing world,’ 

| walk on, empty of thought, content. 

The Emperor’s Lodge is an unconcerned shell in 
a field. So this is where, in that official incognito so 
dear to royalty, he dawdled during the lulls in the 
tragedy. He loved Cuernavaca. 
a donkey, and I ask to make sure. 

‘*Si, si, es la casa de Masimiliano.’’ 

It is Maximilian’s house. Now? Yesterday? Eighty 
years ago? It is improbable anyhow. 

‘*‘And have you also come from the other side of 
the sea, ‘‘del otro lado del mar,’’ to look for Maxi- 
milian?’’ 

Perhaps I saw it there. On the other side of the 
sea, at the Tate, Manet’s fragment of the execution 
of the Emperor Maximilian. On the Embankment, in 
grey, softness and damp, among Ophelia in the reeds 
and La Grande Jatte, soldiers in sombre blue stood at 
the extreme edge of a canvas, rifles held at right an- 
gles, butts pressing into shoulders, rigid, waiting, One 
need not know what was happening or to whom; one 
was frozen. I could never look at that painting with- 
out a shiver. ‘‘Al otro lado del Mar.’’ Here, there is 
nothing to connect with that grim story. Summer land- 
scapes tell no tales, 

In the plaza, the sun is almost down. I find E. 
refreshed and full of Maximilian and Carlota. We 
talk. E.’s memory is prodigious. There is little she 
does not remember about their sensational and compli- 
cated history. Why is it so fascinating? Surely the 
ingredients are too romantic to be borne—the Spider 
of the Tuileries, Creole Glamour, the Doom of the 
House of Habsburg; young princes, sudden rise, fabu- 
lous parts and an exotie crown; early death, execu- 
tion, madness. It is not respectable, and no first-rate 
writer has touched it with a barge-pole. Historically 
treated, it bogs down in a maze of long-winded, shert- 
sighted, political intrigue of undisentangleable intri- 
eacy. The threads lead everywhere. They concerned 
everybody. There was not an event in the 1850s and 
‘Oos that did not help to shape the Mexican Empire; 
not a power, a faction, a person in a privileged posi- 
tion, and interest vested or on the make, that did 
not have a finger and a stake in that particular pie. Am- 
bitious mothers, a soured brother, a prudent father- 
in-law and indifferent cousins. Austrian policy in 
Italy, French policy with Austria, the vacancy of the 
throne of Greece, Bonaparte insecurity and Coburg 
consolidation, the Mexiean debt in England and the 
Mexican debt in Spain, the fear of Bismarck in many 
quarters and the American Civil War. Pio Nono, Na- 
poleon IIL., the Emperor Francis-Joseph. The Arch- 
duchess Sophie of Austria, the Empress Eugénie, Louis- 
Philippe’s widow Queen Marie-Amélie who shrieked 
on her death-bed, ‘‘les pauvres enfants, ils seront as- 
sassinés!’’ Lineoln, Dom Pedro of Brazil; white Me- 
xicans in Paris; French militarism and French radi- 
‘valism; King Leopold of the Belgians, Victor Hugo 
and the shades of |’Aiglon. 

Few of these persons were dunces. A number of 
them were astute, at least three were brilliant. The 
men knew their stateeraft and their world. All eal- 
culated; some meant well. Not one of them’ knew the 
first thing about Mexico. 

On the face of it, the facts must have looked 
something like this. It is around 1860. Mexico had 
been in chaos for fifty years. Juarez was President, 
but could only maintain himself by the help of arms, 

Continued on page 54 
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By Luis Hidalgo. 


he Sixteenth of September 


KETCHES in my notebook of girls singing and 


dancing at the Governor’s party remind me of 


the eventful sixteenth of September that I spent 

in Alamos. I have helped celebrate this national 
holiday in other parts of Mexico, but this particular 
time and place will always flash before my mind’s eye 
when I think of the sixteenth. 

I had been away for a few days, and did not get 
back to Alamos until late in the evening of the fif- 
teenth. No one was at home in the Dow house, so | 
let myself in with my key to the back door, and hur- 
riedly changed to white clothes so I could walk down 
town. I had never seen the town so deserted; there 
wasn’t a sound from the houses around me. It gave 
me an odd feeling, as if I had returned a hundred 
years too late and the populace had disappeared. I felt 
like walking on tiptoe. 

The streets and shops were empty; even the can- 
tinas were closed. I walked to the plaza to see if 
there was any life there, and the only thing I could 
find was a drunken Indian, sitting on a bench, who 
could not answer my questions. He was voluble enough 
in his replies, but completely incoherent. Suddenly 
there was a burst of music up the street. I could see 
light and the shadowy mass of a crowd, milling around 
in front of the Palacio Municipal. I had found the mis- 
sing population of Alamos, including most of the child- 
ren and dogs. 


By John W. Hilton 


Inside, a grand town party was going on, The out- 
going Presidente was turning over the city and district 
to his newly elected successor. There was dancing, 
with music and speeches. The main floor was crowded 
with dancing couples, dressed in their very best. Both 
upper and lower balconies groaned with packed loads 
of spectators, and the rest of the town stood out in 
the street and _ listened to the music. 

The orchestra, on the stage, was composed princi- 
pally of tradesmen of Alamos: men who ran small 
stores, tended bars, did carpentry or blacksmithing. 
My friend, the local coffin maker, who had contract 
ed to make me a set of picture frames, seemed to be 
the leader. He was busily slapping the bass, and di 
recting the others with noddings of his head and oe 
casional swift gestures of his hand. I like the idea 
of using home talent. The musicians were really very 
good, and certainly more fitting for the time and place 
than anything they could have imported from a larger 
city. 

Another thing that pleased me was the mixing of 
the social strata on the dance floor. For the most 
part, girls and boys of the ‘‘higher’’ and ‘‘midle’’ 
classes were dancing with partners of their own set, 
but the fact that our kitchen maid was tripping the 
light fantastic with her Maya boy friend, and rubbing 
shoulders with members of the oldest families in town, 
showed that the ‘‘social revolution’’ was making at 
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least a little progress, even in this ultraconservative 
of Mexican communities. There were a few die-hards 
on the sidelines. One ‘‘fine lady’’ looked on with 
considerable disapproval, as her daughter danced with 
the son of the town shoemaker. She remarked to me 
that the country and the younger generation were 
‘slowly but surely going to the dogs.’’ She could re- 
member in her girlhood when attendance at a dance 
of this sort was by invitation only, and the invitations 
were based solely on the social acceptability of each 
person. Family was the primary consideration in her 
day. She resented the fact that just because the shoe- 
maker had expanded his shop into a little factory, 
and had built up an income more than most of the 
‘*hetter families’’ reeeived from their dwindling esta- 
tes, he felt that his children should be sent to the 
same private schools and attend the same dances as 
the children of families that could trace direct an- 
cestry for hundreds of years back, in Spain, I refrain- 
ed from reminding her that there was also Spanish 
blood in the shoemaker; and Indian ancestry, that 
probably went back to great chiefs of the country in 
which she was living. 

| found my hosts, the Dows, and they were delight- 
ed that | had been able to get back in time for the 
ball. Fred danced several dances with his wife and 
sister-in-law. Then a neighbor girl, of nineteen, asked 
him if her ‘‘Unele Fred’’ wasn’t going to have a dance 
with her. Out on the floor they spun, Fred stepping 
as lively as any of the boys. It was everybody's party 
and age didn’t matter a bit. I saw things working 
out the other way, too. One boy I knew came waltz- 
ing by with his own grandmother. She was enjoying 
it like a schoolgirl. That is one of the fine things 
| have notieed about dances in Sonora, even private 
ones in homes. The young folks seem to take great 
delight in getting the elder members of the family 
out on the floor, to teach them new steps. Perhaps 
that is the reason so many people in Alamos live to 
such a ripe old age. 

Finally, the hour of twelve approached. A man 
stood at attention beside a Mexican flag, on the up- 
per baleony; watch in hand, waiting for the exact se- 
cond of midnight. The orchestra stopped, men lined 
up on the dance floor in respectful silence; even the 
crowds in the street quieted down a little, as the hush 
spread, Slowly the man on the baleony raised his 
hand, and as he brought it down, someone fired a 
bunch of cannon erackers. The great assembly hall 
rang with shouts of ‘‘Viva Mexico. Then, several of 
the men started typical political speeches. They re- 
ceived about as much attention as a speech of the 
same sort would get from a similar crowd in the Sta- 
tes. About a tenth of the lot were actually interested ; 
the others had turned to friends, and were engaged 
in quiet conversation on the latest, news and gossip. 
When this buzz of conversation became too notice- 
ab'e. the chairman of the meeting would bang on the 
rail of the baleony with his cane for attention, and 
they would quiet down again. I am sure the speakers 
enjoyed their own speeches very much, whether they 
listened to the others or not. 

Everyone sighed a deep sigh of relief when it 
was over and the orchestra started up a lively tune. 
Couples whirled back onto the floor again, and the 
celebration of the sixteenth went into full swing. The 
same town orchestra played on until three in the morn- 
ing, but we did not stay to see the end of the party. 

It seemed hardly an hour before | was awakened 
by the sound of that same orchestra. At first I thought 
it was the dance still going on. and that a change in 
the breeze had brought the musie my way; as I looked 
about I could see that it was already light and the mu- 
sie was coming from the alameda in frout of the house. 
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1 walked to the baleony of my upstairs bedroom and 
looked out. The musicians were playing in the little 
bandstand. The cowboys of the countryside were riding 
round and round the alameda, many of them keeping 
their horses in steps with the music. Some of the better 
trained ponies were actually dancing in time like eir- 
cus or parade horses in the States. Many of the rid- 
ers carried botties and, at that ‘‘ungodly time of the 
morning, ' were siarting out on a ‘‘rea| drunk.’’ They 
would stop and exchange drinks from each other’s bot- 
tles from time to time, and occasionally ride up to 
the bandstand and otfer a drink to one of the musi- 
cians, who usually accepted—hardiy missing a beat. 
My friend the coffin maker was still hard at it, slap- 
ping the big bass fiddle like a drum, and directing 
the orchestra with his chin. | marveled at his stamina. 
Once in a while, between tunes, he too tipped up 
the bottle of meseal, offered by one of the friendiy 
vaqueros, : 

Easily the most outstanding character in the entire 
promenade was one old fellow on a very gaudily 
saddled horse. He had a flowing white beard and 
drooping mustachio. His horse was full of spirit and 
at times I would hold breath for fear the rider would 
be thrown to the cobblestones by the gyrations of the 
beast. Ile was certainly too tipsy to have walked. 
Riding, however, was a different matter, and the old 
fellow managed to sway back into balance at the last 
possib'e split-second, and continue his riding and 
drinking. Each time he took the bottle from his lips 
he would give out with a lusty ‘‘viva’’ that would 
echo for blocks down the street. Everyone seemed 
to get a great kick out of his anties. Had he been 
dressed in the costume of a gaucho, rather than a 
Sonoran vaquero, he would have looked like one of the 
amusing pictures by my friend F. Molino Campos mi- 
raculously come to life. I am not too sure he was 
real. I suddenly realized that I ought to get out my 
sketchpad and do something quick, but in the few 
minutes | was gone from the baleony he had disap- 
peared, 

I went down to the street and asked several of 
the cowboys where he had gone, and I got the same 
answer from each one: ‘‘Ile just vanished, Sefior. One 
minute he was here, riding and shouting ‘viva’, and 
the next was gone.’’ I kept on the lookout for the 
old fellow all day, but never eaught sight of him or 
his horse again. The strangest part of the whole thing 
was that none of the dozens of well informed men | 
questioned had ever seen the old chap before, nor 
had they seen the buckskin mare with the white face. 
A Mexican cowboy might possibly forget a man’s face, 
even one as striking as that of the old bewhiskered 
stranger, but to forget a horse was not to be even 
considered. Finally the cowboys quit their promenad- 
ing and rode away in small groups. The orchestra 
stopped playing for a few minutes while they ate a 
large breakfast of coffee, beans and tripe, at a stall 
in front of the market. They still looked as fresh 
as daisies. 

The lull was short. Young girls, dressed in their 
Sunday best, began to saunter into the plaza in laugh- 
ing, chattering groups. The band started playing 
again, and the girls started walking round the plaza 
while workmen busily set up a temporary judge's 
stand and borrowed chairs from all the near-by hou- 
ses, to furnish it. In a few more minutes, other riders 
came into the alameda plaza. They were not the pro- 
fessional vaqueros of the early morning, but rather 
the eligible young gentlemen of the town. They rode 
gallantly round the plaza—in the opposite direction 
to the girls--and bowed with mock ceremony at each 
group, as they passed. It was a gay sight. The side- 
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Mural Detail. 


By Carl Music. 


oreign Investment in Mexico 


EXICO’s official attitude toward foreign in- 

vestment today is a compromise of revolution- 

ary principle with economic reality. The 

Mexican government is determined, as poli- 
tically it must be, to prevent any recurrence of the 
type of foreign economic penetration suffered under 
the Diaz dictatorship. It will not countenance foreign 
exploitation of natural resources without a generous 
share of the benefits therefrom assured to the Mexi- 
can people. Nor will it tolerate competitive conditions 
favoring foreign over domestic enterprises or any exer- 
cise of foreign economic power considered subversive 
to Mexican national sovereignty. 

Popular fear of economic imperialism by more 
powerful nations or international cartels is, for pre- 
viously explained historical reasons, irrevocably writ- 
ten into Mexican fundamental law. No modern Mexican 
government ean safely ignore the basic revolutionary 
principle that Mexico is, first and foremost, for the Me. 
xicans, It should not be surprising that political dema- 
gogues, as well as native businessmen whose profit 
motive may oppose even legitimate and fair outside 
competition, if given the slightest opportunity play 
heavily on that fear. Consequently, the Mexican gov- 
ernment must be extremely careful in its attitude to- 
ward foreign private investments, and official state- 
ments on such matters therefore often sound stricter 
than the policies in actual practice. 

The administrations of Presidents Avila Camacho 
and Aleman came to full realization that Mexico’s 
absolutely essential industrialization program could 
not sueceed, nor a balanced and sufficient national 
economy ever be achieved, without great outlays of 
foreign investment capital. Nacional Financiera was 
conceived as an officially controllable device to chan- 
nel foreign funds, both inter-governmental loans and 
private investments, into the economie development 
program. Put it soon became obvious that Mexico's 
extensive capital needs could not be met without at- 
tracting substantial direct foreign private investment. 
Reluctance of foreign investors, particularly that re- 
sulting from the Cardenas expropriations, had to be 
overcome. 

To that end, the Aleman administration, from 1947 
through 1952, developed the most favorable economic 
and political climate for foreign investment experien 
ced in Mexico sinee the Revolution. That fact is attest- 
ed by results alone. As noted previously, some of 








By Tomme Clark Call 


the United States’ greatest and soundest corporations 
have shown no hesitation in recent years about pour 
ing multi-million-dollar investment into manufacturing 
and commercial enterprises in Mexico. The new adi 
nistration of President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines must, both 
Thivage accessily and obvious inclination, continue and 
pPicbauwy improve conditions condueive to foreign Ihi- 
vestment in Mexico 

At the author’s request, George Wythe, director 
of the American Republies Division of the Offiee of In 
ternational Trade of the United States Department of 
Commerce, and his staff prepared a special memoran- 
dum entitled ‘Governmental Regulations Affeeting Pri 
vate loreign Investment in Mexico,’ dated 14 August 
1952. With official permission, and because it consti- 
tutes a valuable contribution to the understanding of 
this important and complex subject, that memorandum 
is considered worthy of presentation here in its enti- 
rety: 

‘There had been no important change recently 
in the Mexican government’s attitude toward foreign 
private investment. Since the adoption of the 1917 
Constitution, only Mexieans by birth or naturalization 
and corporations created in Mexico in accordance with 
the Mexican law have the right to own land and water 
rights and to obtain coneessions for working mi- 
nes or for the use of waters or of mineral fuel in Me 
xico, However, the same rights may be granted to 
aliens, provided they agree to consider themselves as 
Mexicans in respect to such property and bind themsel 
ves not to invoke the protection of their own govern- 
ment in matters relating to such rights. This waiver 
must be made formally to the Ministry of Foreign Af 
fairs. Non-compliance with this requirement will re 
sult in forfeiture of the rights. Thus, companies with 
foreign shareholders, engaged in any of the aforemen- 
tioned activities, customarily include a clause in their 
charters stipulating that foreign shareholders shall be 
considered as Mexican citizens insofar as their rights 
in the company are concerned 

Exploitation of Mexican oil resources is carried on 
only under concessions and contracts granted by the 
Government through the ageney called the Petroleos 
Me xicanos Ly law, such CONCESSIONS and contacts may 
only be granted to Mexiean citizens, to companies all 
of whose stockholders or partners are Mexican citizens 
and to ‘mixed’ companies in which the Mexiean Gov 


ernment holds the majority interest Stock companies 
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granted such concessions or contracts cannot issue 
bearer shares but omy registered shares. 

An executive decree adopted in 1944 requires 
that the permission of the Ministry of Foreign Atsairs 
must be obtained by aliens and Mexican companies 
with foreign shareholders in order to acquire existing 
enterprises or control in existing enterpries engaged 
in industry, eyriculture, stock-raising, torest exploit- 
ation, and the transactions in an exploitation of real 
estate, urban and rural. These provisions apply to 
leases that extend beyond ten years and to trust con- 
tracts. The Ministry’s permission is also necessary 
for the organization of new companies that intend to 
engage in these activities, when such companies have 
foreign shareholders or may in the future have for- 
eign shareholders; for any reorganization of existing 
Mexican companies to ineiude foreign shareholders or 
to modify the purposes of the existing company; and 
for the sale or purchase of stocks or property shares 
of enterprises whereby control passes into the hands 
of foreign shareholders. 

In granting its permission the Ministry has the 
power in its diseretion, to attach the following condi- 
tions: that at least 51% of the capital stock be held 
by nationals; and that the majority of the directors 
and partners be Mexicans. However, it has been the 
exception rather than the rule that the Ministry has 
attached such conditions to its permission to do busi- 
ness. Up to the present time the only types of enter- 
prises in which the Ministry has required a majority 
of Mexican ownership are (a) radio broadeasting; (b) 
production, distribution, and exhibition of motion pic- 
tures, maritime, air and land transport services, whe- 
ther urban or interurban, fishing and fish hatcheries, 
advertising and publishing, and production, purchase, 
sale, and distribution of earated and non-aerated bever- 


ages and of essences, concetrates, and syrups used in 
such beverages, including the bottling of juices. One 
hundred percent Mexican ownership is required in pe- 


troleum and lumbering interprises. Purely commer- 
cial activities are not affected by the decree of 1944 
restricting the activities of foreign enterprises. 

Aliens who wish to engage in business in Mexico 
must be permanent residents, with the exception of 
persons on business visits, including traveling sales- 
men, The Mexican Immigration Law also requires 
that aliens entering the country for the purpose of 
investing capital in any branch of industry, agricul- 
ture or export trade (except those who merely buy 
shares in already existing companies) must submit 
evidence of having a minimum eapital of 400,000 pe- 
sos, if they intend to establish their business in the 
Federal District or the States of Mexico and More- 
los, or 200,000 pesos in other parts of the country. 
They must make a deposit 40,000 pesos if they estab- 
lish themselves in the Federal District or the States 
of Mexico and Morelos, or 20,000 pesos if elsewhere. 

To do business in Mexico a foreign company must 
register in the Public Commercial Registry Office. 
Failure to register places a fore'gn firm in a dan- 
gerous position, since access to local courts may be de- 
nied it. As far as individuals are concerned, the mere 
solicitation of business is regarded by the Mexican 
authorities as a commercial activity. Companies are 
considered to be doing business in Mexico whenever 
regular business transactions are carried on within 
the country or any establishment maintained. 

An important element of the Mexican viewpoint 
on business enterprise which is not directed primarily 
at aliens engaged in business in Mexico which impin- 
ges on them is the doctrine of industry saturation. 
Simply stated, this doctrine is that within a limited 
economic system any industry may reach a point in 
its development where further expansion of produe- 
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tion or of the facilities of production would be pre- 
judicial] to the interest of labor, of capital or of the 
public, At this point, the Nation, as the guardian of 
the public interest and of economic stability, is under 
obligation to intervene to prevent the threatened ex- 
pansion and to preserve the balance of fair wages, 
lair profits and fair prices 


The legal basis for the application of the doetri- 
ne of industry saturation is found in Article 12 para- 
graphs I an II of the Organic law of Constitutional 
Article 28 (Ley Organica del Articulo 28 Constitutio- 
nal), otherwise known as the law of Monopolies, and 
in Transitory Article 2 of the same law. The Presi- 
dent of the Republie has the power to declare which 
industries come within the application of this doctri- 
ne. At the present time, the rayon industry and the 
flour milling industry are among those that have been 
declared to be ‘saturated,’ ie., no new enterprises in 
these fields will be authorized. 

Aliens, including foreign companies, domiciled in 
Mexico are subject to the Mexican income tax on in- 
come received from Mexican sources. Aliens who do 
not reside in Mexico but receive income from Mexi- 
can sources are also liable for tax thereon. There are 
no tax discriminations against foreign companies, as 
such, doing business in Mexico. There are tax exemp- 
tions granted to new industrial enterprises, foreign 
or domestic, upon approval by the Ministries of Fin- 
ance and of National Economy. At present the exemp- 
tions range as follows: In the ease of industries deem- 
ed to be fundamental, tax concessions for a period of 
10 years; industries considered of ‘economic’ but not 
fundamental importance, for 7 years; and other new 
or necessary industries for five years. Provision is 
also made for exemption from import duties on ma- 
chinery to be used as an integral part of the new en- 
terprise, and raw or semi-manufactured materials used 
by it and not domestically produced, for a period 
of five years. 

Public statements made by governmental offi- 
cials responsible for governmental policies indicate 
that foreign investment is weleomed in Mexico, in the 
form of legitimate enterprises, within the scope and 
control of the Mexican laws and regulations. 

In regard specifically to the attractions for Uni- 
ted States investment in Mexico, these may be consi- 
dered three in number: 1. The relatively high profit 
lcvel on business investment in Mexico; 2. the tax 
exemptions described above; and 3. the provisions of 
the United States Internal Revenue Code providing 
for certain tax differentials as regards income recei- 
ved from foreign investment, in particular the provi- 
sions relating to Western Hemisphere Trade Corpora- 
tions.”’ 

Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations, inciden- 
tally, were allowed tax concessions by the United 
States Congress in the Revenue Act of 1942, amending 
the Internal Revenue Code. They are defined as 
United States corporations engaged exclusively in 
trade in the Western Hemisphere, with at least 95 per 
cent of gross income derived from foreign sources 
and 90 per cent of gross income realized from active 
conduct of a trade or business. Initially such corpo- 
rations were exempt from the surtax provisions of the 
United States Internal Revenue Code. Amendments 
to the code by the Revenue Act of 1950 removed that 
exemption, but. at the some time, provided for a se- 
ries of tax credits which, in effect, maintained a tax 
differential of approximately 14 per cent in favor of 
Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations. 

Continued on page 49 








Suicide 


E had just finished a poker game. There 
were five of us, all nondescript men near- 
ing middle-age, and thougn it was late no 
one showed the slightest inclination to leave. 
Instead, we lolled about in front of a cozy, log fire and 
continued to drink whatever our host chose to serve us. 

Conversation was slow in starting. There were 
the usual post mortems over the poker game, a few 
commonplace opinions on Latin American affairs, a 
sprinkling of pornographic stories, and finally every- 
one settled buzzardlike on the subject of suicide. 

Why suicide? Well, it so happened that all of us 
had seanned the front page of the evening papers and 
were equally well posted on the suicide of a promi- 
nent loeal citizen. He had shot himself after a series 
of futile and agonizing surgical operations and we all 
agreed that given the man’s courage we would have 
done the same. But though we dropped his case with- 
out further comment other cases of suicide were drag- 
ged from our memories and freshened up, Soon, with 
the exception of our host, all of us had related not 
only specific cases of suicide but the psychological 
agenda pertaining to it, which so fascinates the lay- 
man. 

“All right Frank, it’s your turn,’’ one of us 
said. 

Our host poured himself another drink and lit a 
cigarette. 

‘*Very well,’’ he replied, ‘‘but I warn you before- 
hand that my pet suicide case was one that didn’t 
come off.’’ 

‘A suicide that dosn’t come off,’’ exclaimed one 
of us drily, ‘‘is not a suicide.’’ 


‘“‘The contemplation of suicide,’’ remarked an- 


other, ‘‘is much more interesting than the act itself 
so go ahead Frank.’’ 

‘*Very well,”’ our host replied, ‘‘I’l] tell my story 

but with one understanding 


no interruptions.’’ 








By Carlos FR. Lopes. 


By Kim Schee 


All of us agreed to this with the understanding 
that the host refill our empty glasses. This done he 
began. 

‘“*You all know a little town on the cost called 
Villa Hermosa. About ten years ago I knew a young 
woman in her early thirties who lived there whom I 
shall call, Mary. Apart from being more attractive 
and perhaps more sensitive than the average woman 
there was nothing exceptional about her. She was like 
thousands of other women who five in jerry-built hou- 
ses in suburban towns throughout the world and whose 
lives always remind of prairie-land—flat, monotonous 
and without change of scene. She was married to a 
man only a few years older than she who earned his 
living in business. He wasn’t a bad sort in his way. 
But he was a bit sour on life, couldn't seem to make 
it jell. His main trouble was that he had been well 
on the way to a medical degree when his financial 
moorings were iddenly eut from under him and fool 
that he was he sacrificed a promising career in order 
to make easier money in business. Put instead of ae- 
cepting his fate he rebelled against it. He dropped 
everything that had formerly interested him and sulk- 
ed. Luckily enough he was able to make a decent 
living, but as you gentlemen have probably discovered 
it takes more than a good provider to keep a wife 
contented. 

‘‘After six years of married life this couple had 
reached a sorry state of affairs. They were like auto- 
matons and behaved with about the same amount of 
feeling. What happened to them or rather what hap- 
pens to so many couples under the same or similar 
circumstances is not too difficult to aseertain. My 
guess would be that life confined to such narrow boun- 
daries acts as a sort of grindstone wearing down what 
we imagine to be enthusiasm, ambition, hope, desire 
or whatever those disturbing inner processes are that 
make life worthwhile. And the nasty part of the whole 
business is that it’s damned insidious. It operated like 
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a loathsome virus. One fine morning we do get a warn- 
ing but generally the damage has already been done 
and as the remedy, if any, is as bad as the disease 
itself we simply relapse into our former way of living. 
A few people, however, start looking for an antidote 
and in Mary’s case it was modern poetry, She took it 
up with a passion. She read everything there was to 
be read on the subject and spent many grinding hours 
each day writing. She neglected everything elise for 
it. She gave up her tennis, dropped out of a bridge 
club, never saw her friends and treated her husband 
with such coolness and detachment that even he began 
to take notice of it. He made a few feeble inquiries 
as to her state of health, her diversions. In desperation 
he suggested they go out more in the evenings and 
when she refused he felt greatly relieved. From then 
on he left her strictly alone and continued to drug 
himself with detective stories until his eyes grew tired 
and them he would go off to bed, 

‘One sultry afternoon in the summer when work- 
ing seemed even more tedious than usual I slipped 
away from the office and headed towards the beach. 
When I arrived there | discovered that thousands of 
other people had the same idea, so | kept on driving 
for several miles until | eame to a stretch of beach 
that looked completely isolated. I parked my ear and 
walked to the beach taking along my binoeulars—a 
perverse habit of mine for which | will not attempt 
to make any apologies. When I was settled on the 
beach | began to examine the expanse of ocean be- 
fore me through my glasses. [| couldn’t loeate any 
ships or porpoises swimming about so | began to exa- 
mine the beach and the adjacent cliffs, | soon spotted 
a pretty woman on one of the cliffs. She sat perfectly 
immobile, dressed all in white, a book opened in her 
lap and her eyes fixed on the sea below. It was Mary 
and she looked lovelier than ever | imagined she could. 
lor an hour or so | simply strete>ed out on the sand 
and gazed up at her through the glasses and I swear 
fo you that during the whole time she didn’t change 
her position onee. It was uncanny. She seemed like 
a person under a spell and it occurred to me that per- 
haps she was under the spell of the sea. | know that 
sounds rather romantie and far-fetched but the human 
mind as you know is capable of any kind of folly 
even when disciplined. At any rate the episode gave 
me a lot to mull over and by the time Mary had de- 
parted | had made an interesting case history of her. 
Later on as | was about to get into my ear I overheard 
one man say to the other in passing—‘l wonder what 
happened to the woman on the cliff. Must have left 
early. Hlasn’t missed a day in the last two months 
to my knowledge. She just sits up there and stares 
at the sea, She a little goofy if you ask me—’ 

‘*‘Several weeks later | returned to the same beach 
for no other purpose than to see Mary again. The 
fact that she might not be there never occurred to 
me, | took her presence for granted, just as | would 
take for granted the presence of a familiar statue, and 
upon arriving at the beach | wasn’t in the least sur- 
prised to find her perched upon the same eliff in the 
same coartemplative attitude. It was late in the after- 
noom when I arrived and a little too chilly for swim- 
ming so | lay down on the sand as neer the cliff as 
diseretion would permit and proceeded to stare at 
Mary through my glasses as before. 

‘‘Suddenly I heard a shrill ery from above. I 
jumped to my feet and looked up. Mary was standing 
on the edge of the cliff looking directly down into 
the churning water below. I could see that she was 
terribly agitated. My first thought was that she might 
jump. A knife-like tremor ran though my body. I 
ran swiftly towards the cliff. 

‘*What is that on the beach below?’’ she yelled 
down at me when | was immediately below the cliff 
staring up at her. 

“*T'll see,’’ I velled pack. ‘‘in the meantime don’t 
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get excited and get back from the edge of the cliff.’’ 

‘A few seconds later | discovered the cause of 
her agitation. A large-sized porpoise had been wash- 
ed up on the beach. It was a revolting sight, I must 
say—a purplish raw blob of flesh, shapeless and al- 


ready fetid. A loathsome stench began to pervade the 
place. I looked up at Mary again. Iler eyes were 
glued on the dead porpoise, her face actually twisted 
with horror. I told her what it was and gave her a 
half-hearted explanation of what had happened. The 
only thing she could manage to say in return was 
‘it’s horrible, horrible,’’+ until I finally suggested 
that it was late and that if she would allow me I’d 
drive her home. She accepted with a nod of her head 
and started walking rapidly in the direction of my 
car. When | got there a few moments later she was 
waiting for me in the front seat. Her eyes I noticed 
were pink from erying. On her lap there was a book 
of modern verse, 

‘*During the short drive to her home she told me 
quietly, without the least show of emotion, how she had 
planned to commit suicide that very afternoon by jump- 
ing from the eliff into the sea. She offered no other 
excuse except that she was bored with life and had 
lost all hope that it would change. I mentioned the 
hook of poetry on her lap and insinuated that power- 
ful feelings are contained in poetry and those who 
read it as a steady diet should always dilute it with 
a bit of common sense and humour. | also insinuated 
that perhaps in the future she would do well to inject 
some poetry into reality. She paid no attention to 
what | was saying and soon began to talk about the 
stodginess of her life and the dreary relationship that 
existed between her husband and herself.’’ 

‘**When we arrived at the house another car was 
in the driveway. She said her husband was home 
and asked me if | wouldn't come in and meet him. | 
explained that I had met him on a few occasions but 
would be delighted to see him again.’’ 

‘*l was escorted inside and presented again to her 
husband and after a few moments of silence the three 
of us began chatting about trivialities. Mary explain- 
ed that we had met accidentally on the beach and | 
had been kind enough to drive her home. It had saved 
her a tiresome bus trip. Then the husband insisted 
that I stay for dinner, | began to mutter the usual 
excuses about previous engagements but he kept in- 
sisting. Finally I asked him just why he wanted me 
to stay for dinner.’’ 

‘*Decause,’’ he replied, ‘‘this is fish night for us 
and | bought a fish the size of a porpoise. Besides, | 
cooked it myself ...’’ 

‘*Mary looked aghast at her husband and at me 
and then burst into hysterical laughter, and soon her 
husband followed suit. As for me I was in a state of 
utter confusion. I don’t even recall what I said or how 
| behaved. Happily I did manage to get out of that 
house and into my ear. Several hours later with a 
whiskey and soda in one hand and a mild cigar in the 
other I began to reflect upon what had transpired. 
And the longer | reflected the clearer the situation 
beeame. That blood-curdling, hysterical laughter of 
theirs was like a surgeon’s knife that had punctured 
a mental abscess filled with years of brooding melan- 
choly, misunderstandings, frustrations and imaginary 
wrongs. And that sudden, uncontrollable fit of laugh- 
ter had blown the lid sky high and with it all their 
past miseries and follies and had simultaneously laun- 
ched them into a new and perhaps a thrilling relation- 
ship. 

‘‘And that, gentlemen, is where my story ends.’’ 

‘‘And I suppose this couple lived happily ever 
after,’’ one of us cynically remarked as we were 
leaving. 

‘*We are doing very well’’ our host replied inclu- 
ding all of us in a bright smile. ‘‘Goodnight, gentle- 
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men. 



























Making 


exico One 


By Juan Comas 


BVIOUSLY, finding a solution to the Indian 

problem is of much greater importance to 

some American nations than to others, and 

one of the countries concerned is’ Me- 
xico. Perhaps it should be pointed out first of all 
that the ‘‘Indian problem’’ is not simply a question 
of economies. Of course, it is largely concerned with 
people who have a very low standard of living, own 
little or no land, receive starvation wages, enjoy no 
social-security benefits, and suffer the effects of high- 
ly unsatisfactory housing, sanitary facilities, eduea- 
tional systems, and working conditions. But basic cul- 
tural factors set the Indians apart from other groups 
of underprivileged citizens. Indian customs, habits, 
beliefs about and death, interpretation of 
natural phenomena, and so on, are almost always very 
different from those of Occidental peoples, 

Without preconditioning, we cannot hope to as 
similate the Indians through sweping campaigns to 
give them land and the means of using it, education, 
better health, communications, and so on. The mate- 
rial, intellectual, moral, and artistic features of In- 
dian culture must be recognized and understood before 
we can better their present unhappy situation. Some 
things should be not only retained but deliberate- 
ly fostered. Attempts to wipe out Indian customs al- 
together have failed completely. 

I~ deciding who should be ineluded in an adequa- 
te Indian policy, racial or biological criteria are of 
no value, for physical characteristics (color of the 
skin and hair, stature, shape of skull, and the like) 
have nothing to do with the cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions that lead to what we call the ‘*In- 
dian problem.’’ Language may be used as a basis in 
the case of people who speak only an Indian tongue, 
but falls down in the case of bilingual groups and of 
Indians who have stopped speaking their native lan- 
guage but preserve many other features of their an- 
cestral culture. This criterion can be helpful in mak- 
ing a rough selection, but cannot be relied on exelusi- 
vely. 

Consequently, the Indian movement in Mexico 
makes the distinction on the basis of over-all differ- 
ences in culture. ‘‘Anyone is an Indian,’’ says the 
Mexican anthropologist Dr. Alfonso Caso, ‘‘who eon- 
siders himself part of an indigenous community, who 
thinks of himself as a native. For such group con- 
sciousness exists only when the culture has been to- 
tally accepted, when the individual has the same ethi- 
eal, esthetic, social, and political ideals as the group, 
shares in the collective likes and dislikes, and takes 
part to a considerable extent in the community’s ac- 
tions and reactions.”’ Dr. Caso defines the Indian 
community as ‘‘one in which non-European physical 
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Mural Detail. By Grace Greenwood 


native language, 
which has strong Ivdian elements in its material and 
non-material eulture, and whose peopte think of it as 
different from the surroynd.ng white 
munities,’ 

At the time of the 1950 census Mexico had 25.791 
017 inhabitants 


of age (in other words, 


features prevail, which prefers a 


and mestizo com 


Of the total population over five years 
old enough to talk), 2,447,609 
This figure ineluded 795,069 
who knew only these tongues and 1,652,540 who were 
446,145 children under five 
11.22 per cent of the 
criterion 


spoke Indian languages 
bilingual. Counting the 
the total came to 2,895,752, or 
population. But 
leaves out 


since using language as a 


many individuals who are Indians aeeord 
ing to the definitions of both Dr another 
prominent Mexican anthropologist, Dr. Manuel Gamio, 
it is no exaggeration to say that 15 per ecnt of the 
Mexican population is Indian 

Qur Indians are not evenly distributed; 36 per 
cent of them live on the central plateau (mostly in the 
tates of Puebla, Hidalgo, and 
live along the southern Pacifie coast (in Oaxaca, Chia 
pas, and Guerrero), and 23 per cent are found along 
the Gulf coast (mostly in Yueatdin and Veraeruz). In 
other words, 94 per cent of Mexico’s Indians are eon 
centrated in these three regions. There are fifty-six 
groups, each with its own language stemming from 
one of the three basic linguistic stocks: Siux-Hokano, 
Macro-Penutiano, and Macro-Otomangue. The 1950 
Census figures for those with more than 5,000 mono- 
lingual members are shown in the accompanying ta- 
ble 


(Caso and 


Mexico), 35 per cent 
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MEXICO’S MONOLINGUAL INDIANS 


(Population of major groups according to 1950 


census) 
AMUzZGO 5,839 
CHATINO 8,259 
CHINATEC 15,702 
CHOLE 18,898 
HUASTEC 17,276 
MAYA 50,912 
MAZAHUA 16,254 
MAZATEC 47,167 
MEXICANO Od NAHUATL 212,813 
MIXE 21,005 
MIXTEC 76,946 
OTOMI 57,559 
TARAHUMARA 8,166 
TARASCAN 9,796 
TLAPANEC 12,234 
TOTONAC 54,333 
TZELTAL 31,856 
TZOTZIL 44,103 
ZAPOTEC 60,680 


Forty-four years ago Mexico begun trying to as- 
similate its Indians, give them an active role in the 
processes of production and consumption, and make 
up for the injustices they had suffered for four cen- 
turies. The Sociedad Indianista Mexicana was created 
in 1910, and the same year the First Mexican Indian 
Congress was held. 

Later, when Bolivia was unable to take charge of 
organizing the first Inter-American Indian Congress 
( a task entrusted to it by the Eighth Inter-American 
Conference, held in Lima in 1938), Mexico took over 
the job. Realizing that despite regional variations 
this is basically a problem of the entire Hemisphere, 
the Americas’ most outstanding experts on Indian af- 
fairs gathered at Paétzeuaro, Michoacan, in April 1940 
to unify objectives and techniques. The Congress re- 
sulted in unanimous agreement to create the Inter- 
American Indian Institute, which began operating pro- 
visionally in Mexico in 1941, When it was permanent- 
ly established the following year, Mexico was chosen 
as the official headquarters and Dr, Gamio was named 
director. From the outset the Mexican Government 
has given its full support to this specialized agency 
of the Organization of American States, 

Any aceount of field projects to improve the lot 
of Mexico’s rural population must begin with the Cul- 
tural Missions. The first, created by the Ministry of 
Edueation in 1923, was staffed by six teachers, whose 
fields were rural education, soapmaking and perfu- 
tanning, agriculture, music, and physical edu- 
Their job was to report on edu- 
inten- 


mery, 
eation and nursing. 
cational facilities in rural Indian communities, 
sify the campaign against illiteracy in these places, 
type of education that should be 


recommend the 
economic status, 


given to the Indians, observe their 
study native industries and ways to develop them, and 
cooperate with Ministry of Agriculture specialists in 
studying the land, crops, ¢limate, communications, 
and wages, 

The first Mission wa@ so successful that six more 
were sent into the field in 1924. As Lloyd H. Hughes 
wrote in the UNESCO bocklet The Mexican Cultural 
Mission Programme, ‘‘Each of these was a traveling 
normal school installed temporarily in neighboring In- 
dian centers to improve rural teaching, incorporate 
Indians into the national life and culture, instruet 
them in arts and crafts, and team them to utilize lo- 


cal reseurces. 
In 1926 a Department of Cultural Missions was 


established in the Ministry of Education. Among the 
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top-flight Mexican edueators who were associated 
with the work were Rafael Ramirez, Elena Torres, 
(iuillermo bonmilia, and Rubén Castillo. The number 
of Missions swelied to eighteen by 1938. The service 
was reorganized in 1942, and staff members assign- 
ments revamped. Now torty-eight Missions are tune- 
tionmng—eighteen among monolingual Indians, eight 
in bilingual regions, and twenty-two in areas of over- 
all mestizo culture, 

Although the Missions have produced practical 
and tangible results, it would perhaps be worthwhile 
to reexamine them at this point to find out whether 
their ambulatory nature is detracting from their ef- 
fectiveness. In any case, the Missions, both through 
their strictly educational activities and through their 
broader social functions, have undoubtedly played a 
major role in unifying the Mexican people. Proof of 
their effectiveness is the interest in their work shown 
by other American countries with similar problems. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs was created during 
the administration of General Lazaro Cardenas by a 
law dated January 1, 1936, to *‘defend and wateh over 
the nation’s Indians’’ and ‘‘study their needs... and 
jays to satisfy them.’’ With the pace of its activities 
reflecting the general policies in vogue, it operated 
as an autonomous agency until December 1946, when 
it became a division of the Ministry of Publie Edu- 
cation. Although it has faithfully performed its tasks, 
it has always been hampered by budgets and staffs 
that were too small for the size of the Indian popul- 
ation and the compleixity of its problems. 

In 1944 Ministry of Public Education specialists 
worked out a plan for teaching monolingual Indians 
to read and write their own language as a prelimin- 
ary step to learning Spanish. An Institute of Literacy 
for Monolingual Indians was created, and experiments 
were begun with four groups—the Nahuas, the Otomf, 
the Mayas, and the Taraseans. Thousands of copies 
of especially prepared bilingual primers were print- 
ed, and a corps of teachers was trained in their use. 

Because it permits the mastery of Spanish with- 
out sacrificing the student’s native tongue, this has 
proved a highly popular and effective method. Ob- 
viously, the educators will run into difficulties in ap- 
p'ying it to some of the more obscure native langua- 
ges, not only because of the high cost of preparing 
teachers and materials, but above all because of the 
difficulty in finding capable teachers who know these 
tongues. But it has certainly proved highly satisfae- 
tory in the larger groups. 


+ 7 * 


The National Indian Institute was created on No- 
vember 10, 1948, in fulfillment of Mexico’s commit- 
ments as a member of the Inter-American Indian In- 
stitute. This new organization operates on the prin- 
ciples that only through coordinated plans covering 
al] aspects of the Indians’ life can their economic and 
cultural level be raised, and that, although every ef- 
fort should be made to replace obviously harmful cus- 
toms with more desirable European ones, useful native 
folkways should be maintained and encouraged. The 
idea is not to Europeanize or Indianize, but to foster 
a mestizo way of life combining the best elements of 
both cultures. 

The Institute is first and foremost an autonomous 
agency, completely independent of all the government 
ministries, and its administrator deals directly with 
the president of Mexico. Its functions are to look into 
the problems concerning the country’s Indians; work 
out measures to help them; fight for government ap- 
proval of these measures, and, once this is obtained, 
coordinate and direct the efforts of the agencies con- 
cerned; and collaborate with the Bureau of Indian 
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Affairs in carrying out specific projects recommended 
by the Executive. 

On the Institute’s governing council are repre- 
sentatives of the Ministries of Pubue Education, Heaith, 
Interior, Agriculture, tiydraulic Resources, and Com- 
munications, the Agrarian Vepartment, the bank of 
Ejidal Credit, the National Institute of Anthropology, 
the National University, the National Polytechnic In- 
stitute, the Mexican Anthropological Society, and of 
many Indian groups. Dr, Alfonso Caso is the direc- 
tor and Dr. Gonzalo Aguirre LBeitran the assistant di- 
rector. 

One of the organization’s first steps was to hire 
a staff of researchers to gather material for a series 
of publications spotlighting various aspects of Mexi- 
co’s Indian problem. In 1951 it established a Coordin- 
ating Center in San Cristébal las Casas for the Tzeltal- 
Tzotzil zone in the State of Chiapas. Lying in this 
zone are 125,000 Tzeltal and Tzolzil Indians who have 
been little influenced by Western culture. In addition 
to sections concentrating on stockraising and farming, 
health and sanitation, and edueation, this Center has 
supplementary divisions for practical anthropological 
research and for the production of visual and graphic 
material. The Ministry of Communications is cooper- 
ating by building a main highway through the area. 
Operating funds come from the National Indian In- 
stitute, various federal Ministries, and the Government 
of Chiapas. 

The Center has been directed from the outset by 
trained anthropologists: first Dr, Aguirre Beltran, then 
Professor Julio de la Fuente, and now Professor Ri- 
cardo Pozas. When the early results proved satisfacto- 
ry, similar centers were organized for the Mixtees of 
Oaxaca and the Tarahumaras of Chihuahua. The ul- 
timate goal is to establish them in all the Indian dis- 
tricts where they are needed, to the extent of avail- 
able resources. 


* * * 


Thousand of Indians have benefited from the huge 
Papaloapan Valley Project undertaken in 1947 by the 
Ministry of Hydraulic Resources to control floods, de- 
velop communications, generate electricity, increase 
agr-cultural production through irrigation, develop 
regional industries, improve the area’s urban centers, 
and so on. In the 17,860 square miles affected by this 
tremendous project, similar to the TVA, live two hund- 
red thousand monolingual Cuieatee, Chinantee, Maza- 
tec, Mixe, Mixtec, and Zapotee Indians, distributed 
through the states of Veracruz, Oaxaca, and Puebla. 

The material accomplishments in the valley are 
being supplemented by work in the field of applied 
social anthropology under the direction of Alfonso Vi- 
lla Rojas and a staff of educators, economists, sanitary 
engineers, dietitians, doctors, and the like. Experience 
has proved that Indians look on material benefits with 
suspicion, if they don’t turn them down outright, un- 
less they have been previously conditioned for the 
change. Only after careful psychological. preparation 
were they moved to new lands (obviously better than 
the old) and persuaded to modify primitive methods 
of farming and house-keeping. 

A similar project, though of smaller proportions, 
is now under way in the Tepaltepee Valley in Michoa- 
cin. There, too, social anthropologists are laying the 
groundwork for raising the cultural, social, and eco- 
nome level of the region’s Indians. 
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The Patrimonio Indigena (Indian Authority) of 
the Mezquital Valley, created by law on June 25, 1951, 
is another expression of the Government's well-co- 
ordinated attacks on all phases of the Indians’ prob- 
lems, Located in Hidalgo, this valley is inhabited by 
Otomi, whose living conditions are wretched because 
the soil is so poor and dry. The Patrimonio is run 

“as an autonomous agency—by representatives of 
Ministries of Finance, Agriculture, Hlydraulie Resour- 
ces, Public Education, Communications, and Health; 
the Agrarian Department; the Nationa! Indian Insti- 
tute; the Inter-American Indian Institute; the Govern- 
ment of Hidalgo; the National Olive Commission; and 
the National Office for the Utilization of Desert Areas. 
The present director is Dr. Julio de ta Fuente. 

Its budget exceeded five million pesos in 1953, not 
counting the assistance in personnel and equipment 
furnished by the various official agencies. Careful stu- 
dies were made to make sure the most urgent needs 
were met first. The immediate goals are more water and 
land; better methods of farming and caring for stock 
and poultry; credit for the small farmer; development 
of local arts and industries based on the region’s natu- 
ral resources; education in the full sense of the word; 
improved sanitation; better communications; and elee- 
trie power. Because of the way it is set up, the Patri- 
monio has the full support of the state and federal 
agencies concerned with these various fields. Projects 
for the next five years have been planned, and it seems 
probable that they will not only sueceed but serve as 
models for similar activities in other parts of the coun- 
try. 


Naturally, with 15 per cent of the population in- 
volved, it will take a while to solve our Indian prob- 
lem fully. But the acecompishments of the past decade 
are very encouraging, not only because of their scope 
but because of the whole philosophy behind them. At 
last we seem to have hit on the most scientific and ef- 
fective methods for assimilating our Indians. 

Despite the efforts of the Agrarian Department 
and the Banks of Ejidal and Agrarian Credit, the re- 
distribution of the land for direct use by the people 
is still far from complete. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres are still tied up in large estates, whose owners 
have blocked expropriatioa, Aecording to the 1950 cen. 
sus, only 55,861 heads of monolingua! families had been 
assigned communal lands, which means that on the ba- 
sis of five members to the average family, there were 
279,305 monolingual Indians living on such lands at 
that time. Some 511,565 owned individual plots of 
ground, which left 631,701, or about 45 per cent, with 
no land at all on which to plant crops. Those in this 
position must earn their living by laboring on nearby 
haciendas for ridiculous wages or by working in the 
mines or in small industries, such as rope making and 
straw-hat weaving. 

Much still remains to be done, even though pro- 
gress has certainly been made in the years since that 
census was taken. Yet the outlook is favorable. Me- 
xico’s scholars and statesmen are well aware of the 
need to find a speedy answer to ‘‘the Indian question,”’ 
and giant strides are being made in that direction. The 
day is surely not far off when we can speak in the 
past tense of an issue that is now keenly present 





Tempera. 


By Salvador Conde. 


The Energetic Lover 


FEW years ago in the City of Mexico the Se- 

cretaria de Comunicaciones occupied an old 

structure built during the Spanish regime for 

use as a customs house, the Aduana de Santo 
Domingo, and earved on the front wall of the build- 
ing was an inscription: 


Siendo prior del Consulado el coronel Dn. Juan 
Gutiérrez Rubin de Celis, caballero del Orden 
de Santiago, y cénsulas Dn 

Garza de Alvarado del mismo Orden, y Dn Lucas 

Serafin Chaedn, se acabé la fabriea de esta 

Aduana en 28 de Junio de 1731 


At first glance there seemed to be nothing re- 
markable about the inscription, It simply stated that 
the edifice had been completed on the twenty-eight 
of June, 1731, by the Prior del Consulado, Colonel 
Don Juan Gutiérrez Rubin de Celis, and his two ecén- 
sules, Don Lueas Serafin Chaecén and Don Garza de 
Alvarado. But it was an acrostie inscription and the 
first letters of each line stood for the initials of a 
certain young lady whe lived in the City of Mexico 
at that time, Dofia Sara de Garcia Somera Acufia. 

And this is the crux of the whole matter. Why 
did the Colonel so plan the inscription as to have the 
letters form the initials of the young lady? 

An ineident occurred during the days of the Vi- 
ceroy Don Juan de Acufia, Marqués de Casa Fuerte, 
who was a Creole, having been born in Lima, Pert. 
After a successful military career he had become gov- 
ernor of Mexico in 1722, remaining at this post until 
his death in 1734. The inhabitants of New Spain con- 
sidered him one of their best governors, comparing 
him to the Mendozas and the Velascos. On one ocea- 
sion, when Philip V was considering sending another 
viceroy to Mexico, he received a cryptic question from 
the Mexicans. ‘‘Lives there another Casa Fuerte? If 
so we will be satisfied.’’ They always called Casa 
Fuerte the ‘‘Gran Gobernador.”’ 


By E. Adams Davis 


Casa Fuerte (which means ‘‘strong house’’) had 
a young kinswoman of whom he was very fond. She 
was the Dofia Sara de Garcia Somera y Acufia, and 
the reason for the Governor’s fondness lay in the fact 
that despite her beauty—for she was one of the love- 
liest ladies in all New Spain—she possessed a mind 
that was without parallel. At that time for a young 
lady to have a mind was indeed rare. 


Dofia Sara was not enly graced with the usual 
edueation of young Sefioritas, such as lacework and 
musie and dancing, but she read widely on matters 
of government, finance, and commerce; she traveled 
extensively throughout the country; and her powers 
of observation frequently had been of considerable 
aid to the Viceroy when he had faced certain perplex- 
ing problems. It was even whispered by titled society 
in the boudoirs of San Cosme and Coyoacén and San 
Angel that he asked her advice on important ques- 
tions of state. The fact that she was just twenty years 
of age made all this the more remarkable. 


Iler being such a prize made it inevitable that 
most of the young men of the capital should be in love 
with Dofia Sara and should ask for her hand in mar- 
riage. But, although she was ‘‘muy simpatica’’ and 
in consequence kind to all of them, none ever received 
the least encouragement. The young lady was of a 
discerning mind and not likely to be swayed by the 
passing dictates of a heart which had been affected 
by the romantic setting of the sun across the slopes 
of Ajuseo or by the moonbeams playing upon the rip- 
pling waters of Lake Texeoeco. She viewed each of 
them ecasualy, to the despair of their souls, weighed 
their qualities and, in the end, shook her pretty head. 
And in this her good kinsman, the Governor, was well 
pleased. 

Living in the city at the time was a sefor named 
Don Juan Gutiérrez Rubin de Celis who had crossed 
the sea to Mexico sometime after the turn of the cen- 
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try. Ile was a man of immense wealth and a caballero 
of the orders of Santiago and Calatrava, in addition 
to holding the rank of coronel in the Regiment of the 
Tres Villas. So great were his riches that he did not 
know the extent of his own holdings. 

Don Juan lived in a great old house filled with 
fine furnishing where he entertained lavishly with 
gay parties and magnificent balls. His manner of dress 
was beyond description and when a new viceroy, Don 
Guzman Sotomayor y Mendoza, Marqués de Valero, 
Anymonte y Alenque and Duque de Arién, entered the 
city in 1716, pearls, rubies, and other precious stones 
valued at more than thirty thousand pesos were used 
in trimming the Coronel’s casacén, or greatecoat. 

It was said that the ‘‘Caballero’’ had a lovable 
nature, though .some of the better-born ciudadanos, 
who knew‘him intimately, complained of his arrogan- 
ce and ostentation, his pretentiousness and pomposity. 
Some even said that he had a dull mind, but the fact 
that he became a good friend of the brilliant Marqués 
de Casa Fuerte gave small credence to such state- 
ments. 

Don Juan had one characteristic which certainly 
went against him. He was the laziest fellow in all New 
Spain. Those who had known him only a short while 
said that his age was creeping upon him, for at this 
time he must have turned forty; but those who had 
known him for a long time remembered that his pro- 
pensity for the avoidance of exertion had always been 
part of his nature. He did not dress himself of morn- 
ivgs; he could not walk more than a square or two 
without calling for his carriage; and even at the Vi- 
ceroy’s balls he danced but little, preferring to sit and 
talk with thse who by reason of advameed age or in- 
firmities were unable to partake of this form of amu- 
sement and exercise. Ile was indeed the laziest fel- 
low in all New Spain. 

Then a strange thing happened. The Coronel sud- 
denly fell in love with the Dofia Sara de Garcia So- 
mera y Acufia, and with such a frenzy that his atten- 
tions completely changed him—only, however, in this 
one aspect of his life. In all other aspects of his living 
he remained the old inactive fellow, but where the 
young lady was concerned he dashed about with all 
the impetuosity of a youthful stallion. He showered 
her with gifts, which he bought himself after searching 
the entire city; he danced with her at every ball; he 
paced furiously up and down in front of her house, 
despite the custom in those days of *‘ playing the bear’’ 
in a more leisurely fashion. Ile was a veritable ball 
of fire, being consumed as it were by his love for the 
beautiful seforita. 

But Dofia Sara was an unusual young lady. As 
was her practice when confronted by any problem of 
consequence, she set herself to thinking very seriously 
about the situation. She weighed the negative quali- 
ties of this ardent suitor against the positive. She 
even wrote them down, making two lists of facts, so 
that she might the better study and analyze them: 
Don Juan was of rank; he had great wealth; his 
disposition was kind and pleasing; he was courteous 
and polite; he gave heavily to the Church and to the 
poor; he was a good friend of the Viceroy and moved 
in the best of society—these were arguments in his 
favor. Put in the other side of the balance sheet she 
noted that he was somewhat dull, unintelligent, and 
could not converse too well with her; he was osten- 
tatious, pretentious, and inclined to pomposity on oe- 
casion; he was past forty years of age, which made 
him old enough to be her father. But of his negative 
qualities the most important was his extreme laziness. 
Would such a lazy person make a good husband? She 
shook her pretty head and gave him her answer. 

Put rejection had little effect upon the would-be 
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husband, who pressed his suit more vigorously than 
ever. 

At this precise moment the priorship of the Consu- 
lado—which in practical terms would be the presiden- 
ey of the Tribunal of Commerce—became vacant and 
to this honored position Don Juan was appointed by 
the Viceroy. It was one of the most important offices 
in New Spain and was usually given to a man of 
rank and riches. The holding of the post involved 
no acrual work, for the labors of the office were per- 
formed by deputies. The Governor, who was a very 
shrewd fellow looking toward his kinswoman’s hap- 
piness, had pondered at some length over the appoint- 
ment and what its effect would be on Don Juan. There 
was more to the appointment than the good Don knew. 

At this time a new customs house, which was to 
be called the Aduana of Santo Domingo, was in pro- 
cess of construction. It had been building for many 
years, but the work had lagged and there was actual- 
ly little evidence on the site to show that a building 
was under construction. 

The Dofia Sara now entered the scene again, She 
had carefully thought over her rejection of the ardent 
suitor and had come to the conelusion that if he could 
be stirred from his lethargy to some sort of produe- 
tive activity, he might reform and become a more 
normal man, and therefore acceptable for a husband. 
To tel] the truth, it would seem that the seforita had 
allowed her heart to sway her reason. 

She charted a plan of action to prove whether 
the inherent laziness of Don Juan was so firmly im- 
planted in his being as to be irremovable. He had 
shown remarkable energy in his wooing; that was a 
good sign. It might well be that, having a strong 
incentive, he would reform his ways and engage him 
self in useful activity. If she could only stir him to 
attack some project with vigor he might well develop 
in God’s good time into the sort of husband whom she 
could not only love but respect. 

And that evening, after her decision was made, 
Don Juan ealled. They sat in the sala, or living room, 
an old duefia near by—for in those days chaperons 
were an absolute necessity in every courtship—and 
Don Juan told her again, as he had done a hundred 
times, of his great love for her. But this night she 
did not refuse him as she had always done before 
but pointedly said that she could never marry a lazy 
man. She admitted that she liked him,,.perhaps even 
loved him a little, but that she would marry him only 
on one condition. Fhe ardent suitor was instantly gal- 
vanized into action; he would do anything to win her 
hand; name the condition and it would be faithfully 
accomplished. So she named it. 

The Aduana of Santo Domingo had been building 
for many years. Several ‘‘priors’’ had worked upon 
it but had accomplished little. Now he was the prior 
and she would give him just six months, exactly that 
period even to the hour, to complete the building to 
the smallest detail. The keys of the cempleted strue- 
ture must be given to the Viceroy exactly six months 
from that very minute. 

Of course, this was a great shock to the ‘‘caba- 
llero,’’ who had never done the slightest form of work 
in his whole life, but he rose/to the occasion in a man- 
ner which gave the dubitative sefiorita a glimmer 
of hope, even though the conditions were impossible, 
for there was not the slightest chance that such a lar- 
ge and imposing structure could be completed within 
the stipulated time. But Don Juan said that he would 
not only erect the building but would complete the 
interior and the furnishings as well, and that exactly 
on the minute, six months hence, he would present the 
keys to the Viceroy; and with those words he grasped 
his greatcoat and dashed from the house, his nostrils 
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dilating as a charger’s before the fray. And Dofia 
Sara fell back lirap on her divan at the strange effect 
of her ultimatum. 

It was an impossible assignment. Stone would 
have to be cut in the wastes of the Pedregal, lumber 
brought from tropical forests, iron work fashioned 
and all within six months. It was simply impossible. 
It was a task that only Hercules could have perform- 
ed. Behind closed doors the gentle folk of the city 
said that Dofia Sara had levied too heavy a task; it 
was unfair; she should have assigned Don Juan some- 
thing that was humanly possible of fulfillment. 

In a few days the word went round that a 
madman was loose in the city, for Don Juan had set 
himse’f about his task with all the energy of God 
the Father engaged in the Creation. He drove madly 
to each of the architects in the city and tried to en- 
gage them collectively for the work. They shook thier 
heads sadly and said that only a miracle could accom- 
plish what he asked. But the Don was not at all dis- 
mayed; it was as if a thousand voleanoes were smol- 
dering in his very being; and he straightway took 
charge of the entire project himself with all the fu- 
riousness of a man demented. 

He assembled crafstmen to direct the various pha- 
ses of the work; he scoured the entire couxtry for 
carpenters, joiners, stonecutters, brickmakers, wood 
carvers, finishers, furniture makers, stonemasons, those 
who laid floors of tile, and those who were expert 
in the placing of tiles for the roofing. He sent to the 
“‘hot eountry’’ of Vera Cruz and Yueatan for Negroes 
who could carry great loads and who were skilled in 
digging foundation ditches. He mobilized all the mul- 
tiplicity of industries which produced articles neces- 
sary in the process of constructing or furnishing the 
building. 

Soon the place blazed with activity, for bonuses 
were offered and prizes placed for those who comple- 
ted their respective tasks ahead of schedule or who 
worked better then their fellows. But no one worked 
with such frenzy as Don Juan. He was everywhere 
at once; he was a bundle of fire. Woe to him who 
lagged or who turned out a shoddy piece of work, 
for it was to be the sefiorita’s building and must be 
perfect. He had torches of fat pine made and placed 
on tall poles that the work might continue at night 
with unabated pace, and he himself dashed about just 
as madly diting the hours of darkness as he did dur- 
ing the fast-fleeting minutes of the day. 


Madman 
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People wondered when he slept and ate. They 
commented that the sefiorita was a very hard per- 
son who would jeopardize a man’s health or even his 
life for a mere whim. But their comments mattered 
not a whit to Don Juan. If anything, his amazing 
energy seemed to increase as the days passed. 

In a week new foundations were laid; miracu- 
lously walls appeared; and the roof went on as if by 
magic. Plasterers completed their work with the speed 
of light. Great timbers were laid on the floors and 
were honed and oiled and polished until they shone 
with almost blindjng refleetion. Wood carvers flash- 
ed their knives with the speed of the wind along the 
woodwork and the great beams supporting the ceil- 
ings. Furniture began to appear in the rooms, and 
floor and window coverings were delivered at night 
to be completely laid or hung come the morning’s 
dawn. It was unbelievable, 

As the weeks stretched into months and as the 
months passed, Don Juan’s intense activity inereas- 
ed; it doubled and it trebled, and passers-by said that 
he must have lost his reason and must now be posses- 
sed of the Devil. 

And exactly three days before the expiration of 
the allotted time the building was completed. Every 
beam was in place, every tile laid, every room furnish- 
ed, every key was in its lock, and the whole hed been 
scrubbed and polished until not a speck of dust was 
visible. Then Don Juan, for once in his life satisfied 
with an accomplishment and excited beyond belief 
that his task had been fulfilled exactly to the stipula- 
tions of Dofia Sara’s conditions, triumphantly carried 
the keys to the Viceroy. 

One would have expected him to have placed an 
inseription on the strueture which conveyed some- 
thing of the story of its building, but he was content 
to place there only a few brief words which said no- 
thing except that the work had been completed on a 
certain date and that it had been done under the ad- 
ministration of himself and his two consuls. But some 
of the more interested. ciudadanos, wh» made a closer 
serutiny,. noticed that the first letters of eac’ line 
were so arranged as to furm together the initials of 
Sara de Garcia Somera, y Acuiia. 

Dofia Sara was well pleased with the accomplish- 
ment, which all the architects of the city had said 
was impossible. She now knew tnat Don Juan would 
prove a perfect husband. 


. By N. Henr 


ARTI held no truer surcease from the pain 

Of bitter living. When he tore his hair 
To ease the load that freighted his despair, 
They bound him eruelly with cloth and chain. 
And when he sewed his breast with strong white thread 
To keep his rabbit heart imprisoned there, 
They stripped and locked him up. It was not fair, 
He thought, to bury one so far from dead. 


To take the air one day—and he was bare 


As Adam, someone said 
In garments planned to weather any storm, 
But fit to gather every skeptic stare. 

The cloak of fur they said he did not wear, 
He knew, despite their logic, kept him warm. 


he elad his form 





























THE JEALOUS MISTRESS 


ROMPTLY between three and four, as it did 

every day, it started raining, and it grew too 

dark in the room to go on reading without 

switching on the lights. Restively she closed the 
book and folded her glasses, thinking that she had 
read enough for the day, that she had been reading 
apathetically, with insufficient absorption, and that 
she must avoid neediessly straining her eyes. 

It was depressing to sit alone in this hotel apart- 
ment waiting for the rain to stop. Ske might go 
down and sit in the lobby, she thought, er have a 
drink in the cocktail lounge, meet some people, find 
someone to talk with. But she had done those things 
too often, and one had to be cautious and not fall 
into the status of a habitué. Her eyes wandered about 
the room, became fixed on the downpour lashing the 
window and brought to her a sense of desolation, a 
feeling of being trapped, of being helplessly detained 
as in the cell of a prison, 

If only Lalo could be here, she thought, or at 
least call me on the telephone. I am shut inside these 
bleak walls, locked in by the rain with nothing to 
do. The damned rain... But then suppose it did not 
rain. What would | be doing? Would I be out tramp- 
ing the streets? Window-shopping? Doing and seeing 
things—making the same rounds, trying to find some- 
thing worth seeing? No; | guess not. I guess I would 
be sitting right here waiting—waiting for Lalw. She 
rolled her tongue thinking of this name as if she were 
uttering it aloud. What a ridiculous name for a grown- 
up man. Sounds like something babbled in a nursery. 
La-la-la... 

But the next instaht she felt that she was insin- 
cere with herself, that she actually liked the name, 
that it sounded rather cute (the word cute too seemed 
to her silly, for she indeed abhorred anything it might 
describe) and that ske found fault with it because she 
was resentful, because it seemed to her that he was be- 
ginning to neglect her, that she could no longer rely 
on him, that in some way he was growing indifferent. 
Se was loath to admit this to herself, to acknowledge 
the truth that she needed him, that she was utterly 
miserable beeause he did not telephone, because be 
had become undependable, and beeause she had allow- 
ed herself the inexplicable, the ignoble weakness of 
becoming dependent upon him. 


It was, she thought, striving to suppress her feel- 
ings in cold reasoning, absolutely preposterous that 
she would be attraeted by a man of his type—by this 
patently shallow, grossly vain and ignorant young 
man whose charms, if any, were entirely physical—a 
completely insubstantial kind of person whom in by- 
gone years she would have most likely avoided in- 
stinctively, would have most likely rebuffed at any 
chance advance, much less accepted as companion even 
if only for a wayside escapade. To be sure, she had 
met men like that in her younger days, during her 
journeys in Europe. One found them in Paris, in Can 
nes, in Biarritz and Capri, usually aecompanyisg over- 
hejewelled and overpainted pathetic aging women 
pretty young men whose diverting sight along the 
boulevards or beaches was noted with a knowing smile 
a shrug or a raised eyebrow—but whom you could 
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By Howard S. Phillips 


never, not even remotely, associate with your own 
coneerns of affairs 

It was impossible to deny the quite obvious fact 
that Lalo belonged to that disreputable category, that 
he defined the parasitical playboy type of men who 
prey on lonely, sentimental and gullible women of 
waning attractions; and yet she knew that she admit 
ted this fact because of rancor, of jealousy and frust- 
ation, and not beeause of moral seruples, that she 
desired him s*amelessly, desired him to a degvee of 
obsession, despite her knowledge of the ugly truth 
Could it be possible, she asked herself, that she kad 
now descended te the deplorable plight of a woma. 
whose existence is sustained by self-deceit, who is try 
though beginning to 
suspect with despair that her face eludes all the in 
tricate artifice of beauty salons—that she can yet rea 
dily pass for thirty and some odd while she is well 
in her middle forties, that she had reached the plight 
of a woman whose accomplishments have lost their 
practical value and whose attraction has beceme re 
duced to the sorry premise of mere money? Could it 
he possible that she had now reached the tragic predi 
cament of the ridiculous women whose sight had so 


ine to cling to the eonviction 


often amused her in her youth? 

It was dreadfully painful to admit that she had 
succumbed to the wiles of a vulgar and worthless fel 
low like this Lalo, and even more painful to realize 
that she had permitted herself to be dominated by a 
man—any man—; for that, above everything else, was 
precisely what she had always sought to avoid, what, 
in fact, she had thus far suecessfully avoided, Men 
had been desirable and useful, but never indispens 
able. A woman, she firmly believed, was lost if she 
surrendered entirely to any man; though her own 
triumph in life depended on her ability to achieve 
such total surrewder from men 

Tis attitude, of course, had not been always 
clearly defined. It developed through years of living 
experience, stemming from instinetive self-reliance, 
from an innate aversion for any kind of dependence, 
any kind of bondage, even the bondage imposed by 
love, If life was basically a proposition of give and 
take, then the obvious way of s«ceceeding in life was 
to always give less than one took. This was not a 
conscious policy, formulated theory or creed. It was 
simply her normal way of reacting to any sitvation. 


, . . 


She had been teaching sceheol in a small Kast 
Texas prairie town when she married Bert, and prob- 
ably because his instinets were of a quite opposite 
nature, and in his easy-going manner he sought con 
tentment in life by giving more than he received, their 
marriage proved successful. He was working at the 
time as cashier in the local bank, earning a salary 
f two hundred dollars a month, plus a small and un 
certain income from an inherited farm leased on shares 
to a tenant, which made them about as well off as any 
other family in town. 

Their marriage turned out childless; but neither 
of them seemed to regret it very much, for life, even 
on a restricted budget in a drab little town, offered 
other compensations. Bert spent his spare time mana- 
ging the Iecal ball-team and attending lodge-meetings, 
while she had more than enough to do with the routine 

Continued on page 44 








GARAMBULLO, Oil. 


The Younger 


ITY Mexiean painters and seulptors are repre- 
sented in the current exhibition at the Salén 
de la Plastica Mexicana. These artists belong 
to the younger generation, and in most cases 
are showing their work in publie for the initial time. 

Viewing this voluminous and highly varied show, 
one is deeply impressed at the outset by the great 
number of artists who figure in it, by the fact that this 
gallery could select, from a much greater number of 
aspirants whose work was not accepted, all of fifty 
new signatures that deserve this initial recognition. 

If regarded only in terms of quantity this exposi- 
tion undoubtedly bears high significance. It attests 
in & most eloquent manner the sustained vitality of 
Mexican art—the constant emergence of new talents, 
and the robust endurance of a movement which began 
three decades ago. For if we accept the mural masters 
of the twenties as the founders of this movement, and 
such artists as O’Gorman, Zalee, Mendez and Galvan, 
as, among others, formine the second generation, the 
young artists whose works comprises the present exhi- 
bition must be identified as belonging to the third 
generation, 

This classification is apt because practically all 
of the work assembled in this show, in one way or 
another, adheres in form and content to the aesthetic 
principles that were evolved by the mural masters. In 
practically al] there is a serious preoccupation with 
craft, while the themes expressed in neo-realistic terms 
define a direct human impact, mostly exploring the 
life of rural, indigenous Mexico. 





By Antonio Trejo. 


exican A\rtists 


By Guillermo Rivas 


Contemplating the work of new artists, two ques- 
tions inevitably arise in one’s mind—how new? How 
good? And more often than not the answer to the first 
question is given pre-eminence over that of the second. 
It has become a habit with many people nowadays to 
appraise the value of art solely by its newness, by the 
degree of its departure from older forms or concepts. 
This approach has been, indeed, carried to the extreme 
of total rejection of everything traditional in art, and 
lias been chiefly responsible for the development of 
incommuniecative forms, of an art which in pursuit of 
ultimate newness and originality has practically de- 
stroyed itself. 


This kind of newness does not figure in the pre- 
sent show. The panoranta it projects is lucid and co 
herent. There is no purposeful obfuscation; there is 
nothing to dismay or befuddle the spectator. The 
works are intelligible, readily communicative, and 
while on the whole, as | have stated above, they define 
a tradition, the element cf newness one finds in a 
surprisingly large number of them is of a much sub- 
tler quality. One finds a youthful yet disciplined un- 
rest in many of these works, a freshness in the ap- 
proach to old themes, a personal note in the linear 
structure or the blend of pigments. There is no radi- 
cal departure in this work, but there is a great deal 
of intelligent self-probing and an earnest desire to 
preserve faith with life. 

Thus, if viewed eons ructively, tnis exposition iS 
both new and good. 




















WOMEN AND THE SEA. Oil. 





By Rolando Arjona. 





THE CATCH. Oil. 
By Hector Cruz. 


HEAD OF A WOMAN, Polychrome concrete. By Tomds Chavez Morado. 


FINERAL IN JUCHITAN. Oil. By Carlos Diaz. WOMAN OF MESQUITAL. Oaxaca Stone. By Jorge Tovar. 











TELESCOPES ARE TURNED ON MARS 


ARS is now about 40,000,000 miles away, a clo- 
se approach as astronomical distances go, yet 
not the closest possible. Next year Mars will 
be only 35,000,000 miles distant. 

In eighteen observatories in ten countries telesco- 
pes are trained ow Mars in the hope of shedding more 
light on these old questions: Is there life on Mars? Are 
the areas that are green in spring and summer and red 
in autumn vegetation? If so, what kind of vegetation? 
Are the famous ‘‘canals’’ that come and go with the 
green areas all that is implied by fheir name? 

This year an Internafional Mars Committee will 
coordinate observations of Mars. Probably important 
new information will come from Mount Wilson and 
from Paloraar Mountain in California, where the 100- 
inch Hooker and 200-inch Hale reflecting telescopes 
are mounted. The astronomers of both observatories 
will make what are in effeet motion pictures of Mars 
—in other words, a series of rapid successive exposu- 
res—in the hope of obtaining a few ‘‘frames’’ on which 
the controversial ‘‘canals’’ will be well defined. 

The atmosphere is always ‘‘boiling,’’ because at 
night the earth is radiating heat. Everybody has seen 
what are called ‘‘heat waves’’ over a steam radiator 
on a wintry day. It is waves like these that cause 
stars and planets to dance in a telescope. The more 
powerful the telescope the more marked is the dan- 
cing, for which reason astronomers prefer to use small 
instruments for most planetary observations. When it 
comes to the famous canals—an unfortunately too li- 
teral translation of the Italian ‘‘canali’’—astronomers 
have caught only glimpses of them when the atmosphe- 
re was not ‘“‘boiling’’ too violently. The canals had 
to be drawn largely from memory. Attempts to pho- 
tograph them have come to nothing. Hence the hope 
that on a film of motion pictures a frame or two may 
verify the drawings made by those who thought they 
saw the canals. 

Astronomers used to deny point-blank tat there 
was anything lifelike on Mars, largely because of the 
aridity, the low temperature and other conditions. Now 
most of them are willing to concede that moss or li- 
chens may grow in the green areas. Nothing higher 
in the seale of life is considered possible. In fact, .as- 
tronomers don’t want anything like intelligent life on 
Mars. They fall on their knees and pray that it will 
never be discovered. The reason is that the door 
would be opened wide to speculation. Given intelli- 
gence on Mars, anything is possible. Deny intelligen- 
ce and Mar ean be studied just as if it were a big 
rock on which some moss may have grown. Even 
this is an enormous concession. After all, moss is a 
form of life. 

The late Prof. Percival Lowell promulgated the 
view that Mars is an old, dying world-—dying of lack 
of water. In the white polar caps he saw the only 
supply of water on the planet. Hence he pictured the 
Martians as intelligent beings who had ceased to wa- 
ge war and had sunk their differences in a desperate, 
unified attempt to nostpone planetary death bv bring- 
ing down to the arid regions the water of melting po- 
Jar snows. To him the famous canals were great ir- 
rivation ditches. 

Dr. Dean MeLauchlin of the University of Michi- 
gan is of another mind. After studying Martian weath- 
er he finds that the winds of Mars match elongated 
streaks in the green areas. The streaks are much fain- 
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ter in autumn and winter than in spring and summet 
If they do not disappear entirely it is because diree 
tions, cannot erase the pattern previously formed. In 
fact, the dark markings are to Dr, MeLaughlin nothing 
but voleanic ash which would be green in the oxygen 
poor atmosphere of Mars and not reddish brown as on 
the earth. 

If this reasoning is correct there may be active 
voleanoes on Mars, and the much-diseussed canals 
would be long ash drifts or even voleanic rifts 

Dr. MeLaughlin thinks that Mars may still be 
young. If this is so, oceans have still to form. As 
suming that the while polar caps are saow, as Lowell 
supposed, we have the right to assume water. Where 
there is water there is life. 


ANCIENT U S. INDIANS 


While he was working last suzimer with an ar 
cheological expedition of the University of Chicago 
and developing techniques for the concentration of 
flecks of charcoal from ancient camp sites, Dr, Frede- 
rick R, Matson of Pennsylvania State University un 
covered near Modoe, Ill., at a depth of twenty-six feet, 
near the base of limestone bluffs, ancient hearhs and 
other evidence of early man’s occupation of the area 
According to this evidence, Indians were living in the 
Eastern United States in 8,000 B, C. 
so far established for Indian settlements east of the 
Mississippi. 


the earliest date 


Dr. Matson’s technique is a development of that 
devised by Dr. Willard F. Libby of the University of 
Chicago Dr. Matson used charcoal samples collected on 
the site in developing his concentration technique 

Dr. Libby measures tae amount of radiactive car 
bon 14 im an ancient specimen @f wood, textiie, hair, 
skin or charred bone. Radiactive carbon 14 has a half 
life of 5,360 years. Knowing the ameunt that was pres 
ent originally and the amount now present, he can cal 
culate age of a specimen. Dr. Matson’s concentrations 
have been studied by Dr. Libby. They proved to be 
more than 10,000 years old. 


TO FIND OUT IF THERE IS AN ETHER 


In the last century every physicist believed in 
the ether, a purely hypothetical medium that trans 
mitted electromagnetic waves, such as light—a me- 
dium so tenuous that it filled every vacuum. Yet it 
was stronger than steel. As more and more physical 
discoveries were made it was endowed with vortices 
and a dozen other mechanical devices so that it could 
fulfill its imaginary function of a transmitting me 
dium. 

In 1887 the late A. A. Michelson and E. W. Mor 
ley made an experiment to find out if there is an ether 
or not. If there should be an ‘‘ether drift,’’ a sort 
of ‘‘wind’’ as the earth moved in space, it would ma 
nifest itself when the velocity of light is measured 
while the earth is moving in one direction and again 
at right angles to that direction. There ought to be 
slight difference. Michelson and Morley found none 

This famous experiment played its part in the 
formulation of the theory of relativity. Einstein ig 
nored the ether, since there was no experimental proof 
Continued on page 48 














THE CONQUEST OF DON PEDRO. By Harvey Fer- 
gusson. 250 pp. New York: William Morrow & Co. 


EO MENDES, a Portuguese Jew, grew up in New 
York City. When he was 28 years old, and the 
possessor of a weak lung, a bad cough and three 
hundred dollars, he traveled to the enchanting 

land of New Mexico to regain his health. As a peddler 
with a pack burro named Spinoza, he plodded the sun- 
ny valleys between Santa Fe and Paso del Norte. 
Harvey Fergusson has made Leo the hero of a roman- 
tie but always believable novel. The story of Leo’s ex- 
ploits, as told in these pages, is an engaging one. 

‘‘He was a strong, stocky man of medium height,’’ 
writes Mr. Fergusson, ‘‘with handsome heavy featu- 
res, thick black eyebrows and thick eurly hair. His 
blue cotton shirt and denim trousers, and his wide 
black hat did not distinguish him from most of the 
natives and neither did the Apache boot-mocasins with 
hard cowhide soles and turned-up toes, which he found 
the most comfortable of walking shoes. He might easi- 
ly have passed for a Mexican and often did so, for he 
spoke Spanish not only fluently but with an instinctive 
mastery of native idiom, gesture and inflection. He 
had a gift for taking on the color of his environment 
without effort and without conscious intention. So 
he was often taken for a native, but he never pretend- 
ed to be one if he was asked. * * * Sometimes, briefly, 
he even felt like a Mexican—but only briefly. At 
heart, he was always and everywhere a stranger, with 
the reticence, the detachment and skepticism of the 
man who can mingle in any society but feels he belongs 
to none,’’ 

With this approach to his: new existence, it was 
only natural that Leo should walk straight into stran- 
ge adventures. Once; when in Santa Fe to replenish 
his stores, he met and held in his arms a mysterious 
witch woman. With more of an understanding of hu- 
ma” passions than of the gift of witchcraft, she fore- 
told his future, dropping a hint that success could 
mean a similar portion of unhappiness. 

Leo traded with thieves and ecutthroats. By simple 
honesty he controlled them. He never carried a weapon 
and never thought of resorting to violence in this vio- 
lent land, Later he established a store in the crum- 
bling village of Don Pedro, a day’s journey up the 
valley from El Paso, It became a lucrative and far- 
famed trading post. The sort of persons who gave 
flash and color to the history of the Southwest—the 
peons, the padres, the rich, the soldiers, the thieves, 
the solitary and hungry-hearted women and a Texan 
or two—came to the store and flitted in and out of 
Leo’s life, 


7 . o 


Almost every deal that made him rich and power- 
ful was forced upon him, and so were his strange af- 
fairs with women. The quiet, business-like life gf this 
patient pacifist threw into cold relief the passions and 
confliets of the time, the period just after the Civil 
War when gringo trade was getting its start. 

Mr. Fergusson, the author of such historical stories 
as ‘‘The Blood of the Conquerors’’ and ‘‘Grant of 
Kingdom,’’ has long been a leading novelist of the 


Southwest. This simply told story measures up to the 
high standards of his:other novels. It captures the 
flavor, character and significance of historie New Me- 
xico, 


L.H 


Literary Appraisals 





THE BULLS OF SAN ISIDRO. By Saint-Paulien Trans- 
lated from the French by Herma Briffault. 298 pp. New 
York: Farrar, Straus & Young. 


HE rugged virtues of the modern Spaniard, and 

the bitter intransigeance that will always isolate 
him from his fellow-Europeans, is stated rather than 
explained in this awkward, sincere, and wholly un- 
convineing novel by Maurice Solignac, the free-wheel- 
ing French journalist who writes under the nom de 
guerre of Saint-Paulien. Mr. Solignaec’s hero-worship 
centers on the great and noble San Isidro family, se- 
cond only to the Miuras as bull-breeders, and second 
to none in sternly aristocratic virtue. The agonies 
they surmount in the Civil War use up half his word- 
age. The machinations they later employ to prevent 
the marriage of their daughter to a haiidsome mata- 
dor, round out a plot as wooden as a drugstore In- 
dian. 

From first to last, the author’s viewpoint is slant- 
ed quite frankly in favor of the present regime. But 
Mr. Solignae’s political orientation will confuse the 
reader less than his fustian rhetoric, and his mario- 
nette-master approach. Just What the novel means 
to prove is not quite clear—save the conviction that 
blue blood is somehow superior to red. Obviously, 
there is a cloudy symbolism intended in the long- 
drawn description of a fatal bullfight that rings down 
the curtain—but even here, the author never really 
gets across the barrera. 

“‘There’s no Siberia in Spain,’’ says the noble 
duke to a wide-eyed American visitor. ‘‘If the cau- 
dillo had not renderéd Europe such a great service 
by defeating communism here, | would be dead and 
my family totally exterminated. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of Spanish families would have met with the 
same fate. There is not one honest Spaniard here 
today who does not thank General Franeo’s.’’ One 
closes the novel convinced that the author endorses 
the ‘duke’s dictum whole-heartedly—and more endor- 
ses the divine right of kings. 


J. M. B. 


THE SAGE OF CANUDOS. By Lucien Marchal. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles Duff. 381 pp. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co 


HIS powerful novel by an excellent Belgian writer 
is the story of a hair-raising era in the Republic 
of Brazil. For one thing, it brings out shaply the close 
padallel between life on the Grazilian frontier in 
the Eighteen Eighties and Eighteen Nineties and the 
U.S. wild and woolly West of about 1860. As in this 
country, where the cowmen stayed out ahead of set- 
tlement, the Brazilian pioneers pushed into the wild 
hinterland. They built empires of land, cattle and sla- 
ves; they made their rules and they fought fiercely 
the encroachment of civilization. “+ 
Lucien Marchal’s story is an almost straight .his- 
torical account of the Brazilian rebellion of 1896, which 
formed the basis for Euclides da Cunha’s novel. ‘‘Os 
Sertoes’’ written in 1902, and published in an Eng- 
lish trans!ation by Samuel Putnam in 1944 as ‘‘ Rebel- 
lion in the Backlands.’’ The leader of the revolt was 
Antonio, Maciel, a religious zealot, who ruled the hin- 
terland by adding eutthroats and outlaws to his band 
of faithful. Antonio, the last male heir of a ranching 
family, spent his youth in prayer. He loathed and 
feared women and wouldn’t touch his own wife. 
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Certain he had a direct call from on high to pro- 
tect the hinterland people, Antonio went into the Ca- 
nudos region some 400 miles inland from the port 
of Bahia. As a man of God he ruled his band of ban- 
dits. He built the holy city of Canudos, which had 
no moral law. 

Existing on the spoils of raids, the community 
of 12,000 never thought of work, or tilling the land. 
Antonio put in places of trust the worst of his crim- 
inals, and they put up with him because of his Mes- 
sianie influence on the superstitious masses. The com- 
munity became so strong, and such a threat to the 
well-being of the Republic, that Brazil had to declare 
war on it. Two military expeditions failed inglorious- 
ly. Finally it took almost the entire army to conquer 
the colony. The outlaws fought to the last man. 

This story is told in a simple, narrative style. Mr. 
Marchal brings to light, vividly and engagingly, one 
of the astounding episodes of the New World. 
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SON OF TI-COYO By Clement Richer Translated from 
the French by Gerard Hopkins. 256 pp New York: Al- 
fred A Knopf. 


ISS PR!\i;\M—the ineffable governes in ‘‘The Im- 
M portance of Being Earnest’’—declares to her pu- 
pil: ‘‘The gocd ended happily and the bad unhappily. 
That is the meaning of Fiction.’’ Clement Richer is 
an undeviating but cheerful exponent of the diametri- 
cally opposite credo. ‘‘Son of Ti-Coyo,’’ a direct se- 
quel] to ‘‘Ti-Coyo and His Shark,’’ is the second no- 
vel to be published in America by this 40-year-old 
Martiniquais, who lives in Paris and has won a string 
of French literary prizes. The action of M. Richer’s 
light-hearted fable commutes from the landseape of 
Martinique to the waters of the Caribbean, and every 
twist of the plot celebrates the proposition that dis- 
honesty is the best policy. 

The preceding volume told how the shark Mani- 
dou, the biggest in the Caribbean, whom Ti-Coyo 
adopted as a baby, made his master’s fortune by de- 
vouring all rivals in the diving business; and how, 
after Mount Pelée’s fearsome eruption of 1902, Ti- 
Coyo and his mongrel parents—the hunch-back Coco- 
yo and the squinteyed Dora—were left unchallenged 
as the leading citizens of St. Pierre. This happy mén- 
age is now confronted with a delicate problem. Ti- 
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Coyo’s small son Guinéo, like all Martiniquais, is mag- 
netically attracted to the sea; and his father doubts 
that Manidou will treat his benefactor’s son any dif- 
ferently from a bonito. 

As an object-lesson to the child, Ti-Coyo feeds 
a pet dog to the shark; but the 4-year-old,.a chip off 
the old block if ever there was one, is struck by the 
fact that Manidou is grateful to the hand that feeds 
him. With stolen money. Guinéo wins the shark’s 
friendship by providing him with fish; then, when 
Manidou is his faithful swimming companion, he fiend- 
ishly contrives to provide him with fishermen. 

Two South African immigrants—scorning the su- 
perstition created by Ti-Coyo’s family that the Spirit 
of the Sea protects Manidou—vow that they will kill 
the shark. But the superstition is vindicated by the 
artful Cocoyo: Bill Gardner falls down a precipice and 
his brother, while sleeping, is visited by a deadly viper. 
A bit later, when Guinéo grows bored with his tutor’s 
efforts to teach him Latin, the little monster ingenious- 
ly combines a tweedy feast for the shark with a long- 
awaited revenge on the dealer who overcharged him 
for Manidou’s fish. 

Of the major protagonists in this devilish fantasy, 
the shark is the only one whose behavior has touches 
of nobility. When Ti-Coyo is shipwrecked far out at 
sea in a hurricane of awesome dimensions, Manidou is 
anxiously watching out for his master and heroically 
tows him home. 

On their first appearance in 1951, Ti-Coyo and Ma. 
nidou delighted a good many crities—one of the tribu- 
tes to M. Richer’s talents placed him in the tradition 
of Voltaire. He is, unmistakably, a clever and fluent 
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writer; and readers who were charmed by his first 
hook may be agreeably entertained by its successor. 
But to this reviewer the gimmick of the loyal shark 
and the blandly murderous primitives—fresh and eng- 
aging for a short time—quickly lost its appeal. M. 
Richer’s oafish crew and their triumphant wickedness 
end up by being as unexhilarating as an overdose of 
sweetness and light. 


C. J. R. 


THE GIANT CACIUS FOREST AND ITS WORLD. A 
Brief Biology of the Giant Cactus Forest of the Ameri- 
can Southwest. By Paul Griswold Howes. Illustrated with 
fifty-two pages of photographs, thirty drawings and one 
color plate. New York and Boston: Duell, Sloan & Pear 
ce; Little, Brown & Co. 


T ILERE are few Americans not familiar with pictu- 

res of the giant eactus or Saguaro. Beloved by 
eartuonists and commercial artists as a symbol, it means 
‘*Seene: The Far West’’ just as much as the Public 
Library lions mean ‘‘New York.’’ Believe the drafts- 
men and the Saguaro is found from Montana to the 
Equator and from the Pacific Coast to the Mississip- 
pi. Actually, it exists nowhere in the United States 
except in a small area in southwestern Arizona and 
along the Colorado River edge of California. Given 
exactly the conditions of the lower Sonoran Desert 
it would form whole forests, with individual plants 
up to fifty feet high. 


In recent years the region—centered around Tue- 
and Phoenix—has become increasingly popular 
with tourists, but there have been astonishingly few 
hooks which could be recommended to those even c¢a- 
sually interested in the flora and fauna. And until 
the recent opening of the Arizona-Sonora Desert Mu- 
seum near Tueson there was not a single public in- 
stitution which displayed the curiosities of the region 
to the visitor. The author of the present book, who 
is Curator of the Bruce Museum at Greenwich, Conn., 
and knows from experience what information the pub- 
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lic will want, undertook to provide a sort of natural- 
ist’s introduction to the Saguaro belt. 


Mr. Howes, who writes very agreeably, takes the 
reader into his confidence as a fellow explorer and 
together they range over the plant and animal king- 
dom from the Saguaro itself to the humbler plants 
which grow with it; and from the coyote and jack- 
rabbit to the curious insects which invade even the 
fallen trunks of the Saguare. Partly in the form of a 
journal and partly a more formal exposition, the work 
combines the travel book with the ‘“‘how to know’’ 
guide and makes good reading as well as an extre- 
mely useful and handsome handbook. 


Most readers will probably be surprised as much by 
the abundance as they are by the strangeness of the life 
deseribed, In their minds they have probably exaggera- 
ted the number of rattlesnakes and tarantulas as much 
as they have underestimated the number, and_ bril- 
liance of the birds. The desert—at least this kind 
of desert—is very far from being deserted. But Mr. 
lowes is quite right to make the giant cactus the 
center of his account. Some think it extraordinarily 
beautiful in its odd, very ‘‘modern’’ way, and even 
those who find it only grotesque cannot fail to be 
struck by its uniqueness. 


JW. C. 


BALBOA OF DARIEN: DISCOVERER OF THE PA- 
CIFIC, by Kathleen Romoli. New York, Doubleday and 
Company. 1953. 431 p. 


OST people know enough about Vaseo Nifiez de 
Balboa to be able to correct Keats’ famous er- 
and that’s about all. Yet the story of the first 
mainland colony in America, Darién, is inextricably 
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Darién might never have existed for history. He was 
with the armada which diseovered it; vine years later 
he was among the compafieros who conquered it. It 
was occupied at his suggestion, he commanded it dur- 
ing the early years, and from it he went out to the 
explorations which culminated at the Pacific... When 
he was destroyed, Darién did not survive him.’’ His- 


torians, too, find many blank places in his life, but 
this fascinating book tells as much as possible. Be- 





sides what was previously known, Mrs. Romoli has 
managed to piece together a great deal from obscure 
original sources (which have also enabled her to cor- 
reet a number of errors) end througn the exercise of 
apparently unimpeachable logic. Hardly anything is 
recorded of Balboa’s youth in Spain, beyond the fact 
that he was born of an impoverished but patrician fa- 
mily in Estremadura, probably in the 1470’s, and de- 
cided, like many other penniless hidalgos of that ad- 
venturous age, to make his fortune in the Indies. Cer- 
tainly his career was undistinguished literally up to 
the time he landed on the isthmus with Enciso’s co- 
lonizing party, for when the trip began he was igno- 
miniously stowed away in a flour barrel escaping from 
his creditors in Santo Domingo. Once in Darién, how- 
ever, his native ability made him a leader, and he 
rose to ¢delantado and governor. Then came his down- 
fall, brought about largely by jealousy and the enmity 
of his father-in-law, the conquistador known as Pe- 
drarias, and his execution on the trumped-up charges 
commonly employed in the colonies for disposing of 
one’s rivals. The story is a gaudy one, but the author 
makes no apologies: those were gaudy times. Mrs. 
Romoli is extremely, almost defensively, pro-Balboa, 
feeling that his only serious defect was the inability 
to realize that some people hated him and to take the 


proper measures. That proved fatal. 





C DLA. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


HE year’s second series of chamber music con- 
certs, consisting of seven programs presented 
each consecutive Monday evening at the Sala Ma- 
nuel M. Ponce of the Palacio de Bellas Artes, 
opened on July 19th and closed on August 30th. 

Under the able direction of the composer Rodolfo 
Halffter, this season, attracting a quite ample atten- 
dance, served to further increase in our midst the 
appreciation of chamber music. While it produced 
nothing that might be deseribed as sensational, like 
the foregone three seasons, it was notable for the great 
variety of compositions it offered and on the whole 
was entirely satisfying in performance. 

The opening concert presented the Bellas Artes 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by Luis Herrera de la 
Fuente, in the following program: Tomasso Albinoni’s 
Concerto Grosso No. 7; Manuel de Falla’s ‘‘Psyche”’ ; 
Maurice Ravel’s Three Poems: Soupir, Placer Futile 
and Surgi de la Crupe et du Bond: Luis de la Fuente’s 
Divertissement for a Small Orchestra and Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 96 in Re major. 

Tomasso Albinoni, Venetian violinist and compo- 
ser (1674-1745), and author of more than fifty operas, 
has been seldom heard on our coneert stage. Herrera 
de la Fuente interpreted his Concerto Grosso with 
profound intelligence and feeling, bringing out to the 
fullest measure the baroque elegance as well as the 
subtle refinement which characterize this author’s 
works. And while the orchestra’s performance was 
admirable, that of the soloist, Belen Amparo, was 


Current Attractions 





By Vane C. Dalton 


somewhat uneven. Although she has a contralto voice 
of splendid timbre,.she seems-to lack complete ease 


and assurance and ‘ts faulty in diction ° 
The Divertissement for a Smal] Orchestra by Luis 
Ilerrera de la Fuente is a work of modern texor, It 


is sound in instrum@atation and rich in harmonie and 
rhythmie ideas. While, unlike the works of other con- 
temporary Mexican composers, it is not obviously 
inspired by native folk-themes, one detects neverthe- 
less clear traces of such themes throughout its seore 

Ilaydn’s symphony was, in my opinion, the initial 
program’s finest offering. Herrera de la Fuente re- 
vealed in this instance true mastery as conductor, for 
he interpreted this- work with fine comprehension 
Without taking liberties with the score, in terms of 
nuance, emphasis and tempi, he achieved a vigorous 
personal version. 

In the second program (July 2nd) the Quintette 
of Wind Instruments, with Gloria Zapari, pianist, and 
Cristina Trevi, soprano, as soloists, rendered an excel- 
lent performance in a program consisting of works 
by Beethoven, Debussy, Mozart and Stravinsky. 


The Predo Quartette, with Maria Teresa Dauplat, 
pianist, and Maria Bonilla, soprano, as soloists, was 
presented in the third program, which comprised com- 
positions by Malipiero, Brahms, Halffter, Pierné, Bor- 
ries, Schrecker and Salazar. The performance was 
interesting and efficient throughout ,though probably 
more inspired in some parts than in others 
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Works by Dohnanyi, Bernal Jimenez, Berlioz and 
Roussel were performed by the Gonzalez Quatette in 
the fourth program. The soprano Amparo Guerra 
Margain, who took part in this program 4s soloist, 
contributed a considerable share toward its success 
with her beautiful singing. 

In the fifth program, the Bellas Artes Chamber 
Orehestra, performing works by Kostakowsky, Mozart 
and Vivaldi, onee again distinguished itself under Her- 
rera de la Fuente’s baton. 

In the sixth program, the pianist Nadia Stanko- 
vich and Carlos Puig, tenor, performing as soloists 
with the Bredo Quartette received prolonged and well 
merited applause. This program consisted of highly di- 
versified works by Carrillo, Davis, Poulenc, Ravel, 
Schubert and Balakirev. 

The Bellas Artes Chamber Orchestra performed 
the seventh, and the final, program of the series, ren- 
dering compositions by Albinoni, Stamitz, Anzaldta 
and Mozart. Herrera de ia Fuente’s expressive inter- 
pretations were marked by a fine variety of appro- 
priate moods, and the execution of the ensemble was 
altogether impeccable. 

Formed by de la Fuente in 1952, this chamber 
orchestra has demonstrated sustained .improvement 
with each consecutive season, and is today undoubted- 
ly the best of its kind in this city. 


ASSOCIATION OF CONCERT PERFORMERS 


The lack of musijcal impresarios who might be 
disposed to sponsor young native concert performers, 
has prompted a group of such performers to set them- 
selves up as their own impresarios, under the title of 
Asociacién de Concertistas Mexicanos. The compo- 
nents of this group form part of a new and endowed 
musical generation, and share the common record of 
having initiated their studies .in Mexico, and completed 
them abroad, mostly in the United States. 
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This is a highly desirable and timelfndertaking, 
for it will provide the means of an outlet for qualified 
young artists, which hitherto has been almost entirely 
lacking. To be sure, while in othér countries the pub- 
lic career of a concert performer usually begins in early 
youth, and some times in childhood, and: internatio- 
nal renown nearly always follows the initial reeogni- 
tion at home, in Mexico, such recognition is very hard 
to achieve, for it is only on very rare occasions that a 
young native artist can get a hearing. Recognized 
foreign artists are nearly always given preference on 
the local concert stage. It is only after a Mexican 
artist has gained recognition abroad that he may be 
extended a chance to appear before the local public. 

The new association is comprised of the following 
artists: Sulamita Koenigsberg, pianist, Olga Zilboorg, 
cellist, Carlos Rivero, pianist, Enrique Serratos, vio- 
linist, Guillermo Helguera, cellist, Hermillo Novelo, 
violinist, Jorge Mester, pianist, and José Kahan, pian- 
ist. It initiated its activities on the 50th of June 
with a series of six weekly recitals at the Palacio de 
Bellas Artes. 

« The first recital was presented by Carlos Rivero; 
the second by Enrique Serratos; the third by Guiller- 
mo Helguera; the fourth by Sulamita Koeningsberg ; 
the fifth by Hermilo Novelo, and the sixth, in a Bee- 
thoven program. by Sulamita Koenigsberg, Hermi!o 
Novelo and Guiilermo He'guera. 

Although the attendance at these recitals was not 
what one might have wished, by and large each of 
the young artists fully deserved the generous applau- 
se that was given. 
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Art Events 


N OUTSTANDING collection of works by 19th 

century European painters of note comprises the 
current exnibit at the Sala Velazquez (Avenida Inde- 
pendencia No, 68). The coilection includes canvases 
by kK. Rudraut, E. Henseler, A. Herbz, Bb. Lambert and 
J. Palsié. 


NE HUNRED prints chosen from the works of 

17th, 18th and 19th century Japanese masters are 
being shown at this time by the Salon de la Plastica 
Mexicana (Calle de Puebla No. 154). This exposition, 
brought to Mexieo through the cooperation of the 
UNESCO, is one of the finest of its k.ud ever present- 
ed in this city. Of the numerous landscapes depicted 
in these prints, thirty and some odd are those of the 
voleano Fiji-Yama projected either from land or sea 
in a variety of angles, 


J OINTLY with this exhibit the above gallery is show- 

ing a varied collection of paintings by Anguiano, 
Meza, Merida, Lazo, Michel, Montenegro, Rodriguez 
Lozano, Soriano and other present-day Mexican paint- 
ers of renown. 


é NRIQUE ECIIEVERRIA, a young Mexican artist 

who recently returned to this country after a stu- 
dy trip to Europe and Africa, is presenting twenty- 
five paintings in oil and twelve pencil drawings at 
the new Proteo gallery (Calle de Genova No. 34). All 
of the works ineluded in this show, consisting. mostly 
of landscapes, were painted during his journey. 


ALERIA DE ARTE CONTEMPORANEDO (Calle de 

Amberes No, 12) is presenting a group exhibition 
of recent works by various modern Mexican artists. 
These included paintings by Zalee, Tamayo, Meza, Tri- 
nidad Osorio and Emma Reyes. 
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gL CIRCULO de Bellas Artes (Calle de Niza No. 
43) presented throughout the foregone month 
thirty-six landscapes by the distinguished Spanish 
artist José Bardasano. Hitherto largely known for his 
excellent portraits and still life studies, Bardasano re 
veals in this exposition an equal facility in the crea- 
tion of landseapes or seascapes. Excepting a few old- 
er works that were painted in Spain, this highly in- 
teresting collection depicts sights in the port of Ve- 
racruz of the bay of Acapuleo, 


jo — ROMANO (José Maria Marroqui No. 5) 
is showing at this time a quite voluminous group 
of paintings in oil or water color, supplemented by a 
collection of drawings, by Roberto Can. Landscapes, 
still life, portraits and genre themes make up this 
show. 


A LOAN exhibit of prints in various mediums by 
outstanding contemporary Puerto Rican artists is 
offered during this month by the Nuevas Generacio- 
nes gallery (Corner Heroes and San Fernando), 


BSTRACT compositions in water color by the Ame- 

rican painter Lester Epstein are on show during 
this month at the Casa del Arquitecto (Avenida Ve- 
racruz No. 24). A native of St. Louis, Mo., Epstein 
has been residing and painting in Mexico during the 
past four years, 
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a” IMPRESSIVE group of new drawings by Ama- 
dor Lugo was exhibited during August by the Ga- 
leria de Arte Mexicano (Calle de Milan 18). 





E UGENIO SERVIN is presenting a novel exhibit of I 








canvases, titled ‘‘Thirteen Mexican Virgins,’’ at @ 





the Cuchitril gallery (Avenida Juarez No. 30). 
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are on exhibit during this month at the Galeria de 
Arte Mexicano (Calle de Milan No. 18). 
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Patterns of an Old City 

Continued from page 29 

of household chores, relieving its monotony with sun- 
dry club and eultural activities, 

Chances are that they would have rounded out 
their existence in this pleasant uneventful manner 
if condition had in general remained the same. But 
then suddenly big exciting things began to hap- 
pen. A wildeat well drilled on an adjacent farm came 
in as a roaring gusher, and overnight they became fa- 
bulously rich. It was easy enough to lease drill-sites 
on their land and then sit back and take it easy col- 
lecting royalties on producing wells. Bert would have 
most probably been quite content to stay in the town, 
now as the owner, among other things, of the bank 
where he had been employed, but she had other ideas. 

They went to New York and stopped at the Wal- 
dorf, then erossed the Atlantic to Paris where they 
leased half of a floor in one of the most expensive ho- 
tels, and dined at Maxims, and visited the Louvre and 
the Notre Dame and the quaint places on the left bank 
of the Seine. Bert yearned to go home after a couple 
of months: he was missing the ballgames, his lodge- 
meetings, the simple life; but she persuaded him to 
stay on. They travelled to other places: visited the 
Riviera, went to Italy, to Switzerland, to North Africa 
and Spain, then returned to Paris. 

Their sojourn abroad was prolonged to almost 
two years. She had always, it seems, had a thirst for 
knowledge, for what she regarded as culture. Now 
she was able to endeavour to appease this thirst. She 
took up the study of French, attended plays, con- 
certs and the opera, peered into museums and read 
many books. But above all she was quickly convineed 
of the importance of clothes, diet and calm nerves. 

It was a little hard for Bert to adjust himself to 
a life of idleness, nor could he, of course, wholeheart- 
edly follow her course. Thus, while she was widely 
branching out he pretty much remained himself, ex- 
cept perhaps an acquired tendency to drink a little 
more than he should. He seemed to comprehend that 
she was more than he could cope with and that if he 
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could not keep up her pace the best he eouid do was 
not to get in her way. To be the husband of a hand- 
some, brilliant woman, a somewhat humbe and neg- 
ligible and on the whole a rather comp!acent husband, 
was the position he accepted p.acidiy, without com- 
plaint. Socially inadequate, led, so to speak, by the 
nose, Bert was nevertheless regarded by their elegant 
set with a measure of tolerance, ever with envy and 
respect, for he was after all a Texas millionaire, a 
man of power, a man who could afford a streak oi 
weakness or had the privilege to indulge eccentrici- 
ties. 

He died shortly after their return home, quite 
suddenly, from a cerebral hemorrhage, and as soon as 
she arranged all the legal and business matters per- 
tainting to her estate she resumed her travels. It was 
pleasant for many and varied reasons to live in Pa- 
ris, though mainly because in Paris a woman living 
alone—even a woman who insists that she can be in- 
dependent of men Kirm- 
ly convineed that she was entirely selfsufficient, she 
accepted their attentions and dispensed her favors 
whimsiecally, not as a necessity but as a delightful pas- 
time, as something that lent agreeable flavor to the 
kind of existence she had chosen for herself, just a 
touch of flavor, without ever assuming the importance 
of a main dish. She never al'owed 
attached for any length of time to any one man, for 
she knew that this wou!d not only encroach on her 
freedom but a'so spoil the fun of being freely sought 
by others, of being the constant center of attraction, 
of being, in fact, unattainable. 


had no need of being alone. 


herself to become 


Her luxurious house became the rendezvous for a 
curiously heterog'sneous friends, the 
kind of cosmopolitan assortment that in those days 
could be gathered solely in Paris. There were writers, 
musicians and painters among them, and _ perfectly 
simple wealthy American tourists, and impecunious 
eristocrats, and quite transparent humbugs of one kind 
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or another. She thoroughly relished this odd assort- 
ment, for by then she had grown sufficiently sophis- 
ticated to take none of its components too seriously, 
secretly regarding them as a crowd of actors putting 
on a show for her exclusive benefit. 

It was a pleasant life on the whole, and when- 
ever the gay routine became a bit monotonous she could 
always relieve it by running over to Italy to have a 
look at the 


new paintings or to Spain to take in a 
bullfight. 
* * * 
She never clearly understood why of all the men 


married she finally chose Dave Horton, 
unless it was the baffling feeling that he was about 
the only man whom she had been unable to fully do- 
minate—a feeling that had probably grown so strong 
and insistent that in order to achieve such domination 
she was willing to become his wife. True, had she 
consciously desired to marry again, she would have 
quite likely selected a man of his type, for he had 
considerable charm, was obviously talented and very 
poor, and despite his pluck and fortitude essentially 
quite helpless, 

Ile had been a news-correspondent in Paris for a 
New York daily, then chucked his job to write a no- 
vel. Though the sale of the book did no go beyond 
its first edition, it was undoubtedly an artistic success, 
and at the time when she met him he was writing an- 
other. Meanwhile, being an assiduous worker, he also 
turned out some shorter fietion items and was engaged 
on the initia] draft of a play. 

And if in her ease the marriage had probably en- 
sued from a challenged will to dominate, in his it was 
motivated by the most commonplace of emotions. Ile 
simply fell in love with her, and marriage seemed the 
only solution. It was in all an accidental and even ha- 
zardous venture, for though he had never been able 
to consistently plan his future, whatever he might have 
sought from life, whatever ambitions he pursued. be 
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was quite sure that a marriage to a ‘‘rich biteh’’ did 
not figure in it. 

Withal, however, David—essentially a solitary 
type of being, immersed in his work, preserving his in- 
ner life intaet—would have been able to cope with the 
strange exigencies imposed by their marriage, had she 
been able or willing to forego the urge of total do- 
mination, had she been able to share him with the ‘‘ jea- 
lous mistress,’’ to understand that a man of his kind 

as creative people so often are being primarily 
dominated by their daily task, were at heart indomit- 
able. 

Neither cruelty or kindness could subdue him to 
her will. Iler money meant absolutely nothing to him. 
He even resented her determination to ‘* promote’’ him: 
to finance the production of his plays, the translation 
of his novels, and to subsidize publicity. At the gather- 
ings in their house, composed of the same odd mixture 
of acquaintances, he seemed like one of the guests ra- 
ther than the host. He did not try to interfere with 
her mode of living; he merely sought to preserve his 
own, and that was what she could never forgive him. 

Their marriage would have quite likely endured 
indefinitely had she been willing to assign to him a 
place similar to that formerly filled by Pert—a place 
of an accommodating, self-effacing husband—which, 
in fact, Dave presently came to accept. But this aecep- 
tance left her discontented, for it implied a compromise, 
a mere adjustment, rather than complete surrender 

Henee their life together gradually deteriorated 
into a precarious modus vivendi, broken by repeated 
separations and futile reconciliations, flights and pur- 
suits of either one or the other from Paris to London, 
to Rome, to Florence, to New York, to Texas, and 
back to Paris again. This game of hide-and-seek drag- 
ged on for almost seven years, till finally, while he 
was covering a war assignment in Europe, she journ- 
eyed to Reno and quietly got a divoree. 

But even that did not serve as a final separation. 
She had cast him out but she was not entirely done 
with him. At a distance, through indirect contacts 
ese had managed to preserve, she kept an eye on him. 
He was living in a little town in Connecticut, working 
as always, still the struggling writer confronting his 
ups and downs, while she, sated with Europe, with 
houses in Dallas, in Santa Barbara and Honolulu, did 
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not appear to be able to settle down anywhere, main- 
taining a restless roving existence. Some times, along 
this roving, as if by aecident—as the time when a new 
play of his opened in New York or when he was work- 
ing in a Hollywood studio—she arranged to meet him, 
and was received by him amiably, without contention 
or resentment, perhaps a little sadly, with the kindness 
of an old and trusted friend. 


+ 7 * 


Ten thousand pesos, she thought, was not a great 
deal in real money, but the way Lalo went about get- 
ting it from her that last Sunday at the racetrack, 
claiming that he had wagered it all and lost it, though 
she could plainly see that at most he had bet a thou- 
sand and pocketed the rest, was a pretty shabby deal. 
Damn him, that’s probably why he hasn’t been around. 
He’s got some money now and doesn’t need me. [le 
‘ll probably show up again when it’s all gone. He ‘Il 
be needing some more... He is probably spending it 
right now at this moment with some... some... 

She stopped at the window and peered into the 
watery mist, thinking, the damn'rain... the stinker... 
the rain, rain rain... the rotten stinker, he could at 
least telephone, say something... Maybe if I call for 
a drink, a stiff drink.., maybe... She moved away 
from the window, paced back and forth, paused in the 
middle of the room, then sat down at the writing desk 
and switched on the lamp. 

Kor a while she sat inert staring at the blank sheet 
of paper, then hastily, as if fearing that she might 
change her mind, that the thought might eseape her, 
commenced writing: ‘‘Dear Dave, I have just disco- 
vered something—something I must tell you. I have 
just dsicovered that I need you—need you terribly, 
desperately, more than I have ever told you—yes, 
more than anything in the world.’’ 

She stopped and read the lines and was at the 
point of crumpling up the sheet, then her indecision 
vanished, her mind cleared, and she went on writing 
swiftly, without choosing her words, in a straight out- 
flow, sensing a relief as if shedding a burden, a vast 
relief she might have felt from a seizure of weeping. 
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Un Poco de Todo 


Continued from page 33 


of any. Most of its properties he transferred to space. 
The ether disappeared. If we hear of it at all it is 
because it is still a convenience, like the laws of gra- 
vitation. 4, 

Now comes Dr. L, Essen of the Natigal Physical 
Laboratory, Middlesex, England, with @m announce- 
ment in the British scientific weekly ‘‘Nature,’’ that 
a new kind of experiment is to be made which ought 
to show whether or not there is an ether. This time 
radio waves are to be used. They, too, are e'ectro- 
magnetic waves, and they have the same velocity as 
light waves, 

Radio waves are to be sent down a metal tube 
and reflected from end to end so that they swing back 
and forth. When the time of travel of the swings 
equals the frequency of the waves, the phenomenon 
of electrical resonance appears. In fact, sxch a tube 
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is called a ‘‘cavity resonator.’’ If the resonant fre- 
quency of the tube is changed, the frequency of the 
waves is changed by almost the same amount. Motate 
the tube through an angle of 90 degrees and the os- 
cillation frequency (swings) will also change—if there 
is an ether. 

‘*Some physicists have felt that the Micheson-Mor. 
ley experiment formed a rather unsatisfactory basis 
for a theory as important as that of relativity,’’ says 
Dr. Essen, 


STARS THAT EXPLODE LIKE AN H-BOMB 


Young Paul Wild, a Swiss working at Palomar 
Observatory, stepped into the spotlight last when the 
California Institute of Technology, where he is lectur- 
ing, announced that he had discovered in the Constel- 
lation Virgo, amid a whirlpool of stars to which as- 
tronomers give the catalogue number NCG 5688, a 
terrific explosion that occurred fully twenty million 
years ago. A star had blown up. The outer layers 
were flung off so that what was once a compact mass 
was spread over much larger volume. When that oc- 
curs astronomers speak of either a ‘‘nova’’ or *‘super- 
nova.’’ 

‘*Nova’’ is a bad name for the phenomenon, No 
‘‘new’’ star is created. An old one bursts forth with 
a new brilliance. 

A nova may be as bright as a few hundred thou- 
sand suns, a supernova as bright as several hundred 
million suns. The difference in brightness is signifi- 
eant. The gap between a nova and a supernova is 
enormous so far as the relative luminous energy is 
coneerned, 

A supernova flares up to maximum brightness in 
abo«t ten days—sometimes less. After a week or so it 
begins to dim—rapidly at first, with a noticeable red- 
dening, and then more slowly. It may take several 
hundred days before the supernova subsides entirely. 

The cause of stellar explosions is unknown. Heavy 
stars—that is, stars that are more massive than 
our sun—may collapse, and they collapse because in- 
ternal gas pressure cannot offset the weight of the 
1 q 
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outer layers. Paade and Zwickly reached the conclu- 
sion tat supernovae outbursts might be accounted 
for in this way, Stars as light as our sun would not 
collapse. In their case transmutations of matter, with 
the release of energy, would account for the explo- 
sion. In other words, we must think of something 
like a huge hydrogen bomb. 

The analogy with a hydrogen bomb must not be 
driven too far. A star like the sun contains an enor- 
mous amount of hydrogen. When this is consumed 
in the course of billions of years the star must begin 
to shrink. The shrinking would be accompanied by a 
rise in temperature. When this happens other nuclear 
reactions may well occur. 


Foreign Investment In Mexico .. . 
Continued from page 20 

Foreign investors in Mexico should be fully in- 
formed on Mexican labor’s rights and privileges as 
defined by Article 123 of the 1917 Constitution and 
related federal labor code, as amended, with atten- 
tion also to particular state statutes. Problems of la- 
bor-management relations and labor law are not cur- 
rently considered such as to deter any enlightened bu- 
siness enterprise from entering the Mexican field. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that the Ca: lenas 
administration’s expropriation of foreign oil hondings 
was legally accomplished because of violations of Ar- 
ticle 123, though the move was in the spirit of Article 
27 that deals with public and private property rights. 

The Mexican government, under the 1917 Con- 
stitution (Article 27 in particular) as amended and as 
implemented by organic legislation, has exceptionally 
broad authority to define, and regulate the exercise 
of, private property rights, which differ for various 
classes of ownership. The nation retains publie own- 
ership of subsoil deposits, granting concessions for 
their development. Land ownership is considered as 
vested originally in the nation, with the right to trans- 
mit title, variously conditioned according to holder 
and use, to private owners. The right of expropria- 
tion of property for public use, with indemnification, 
is also retained constitutionally, but need not seriously 
concern would-be investors in most types of business 
enterprise. Obviously, within that legal framework, 
a governmental administration hostile to foreign pri- 
vate investments feasibly could effect disastrous con- 
sequences, but the whole modern trend of Mexiean 
official policy, of political and economie reality, is 
away from that danger. 

In order to encourage further foreign investment, 
the Mexican government certainly should strive to 
simplifv its business regulatory procedures, for bet- 
ter understanding abroad and for elimination of un- 
necessary snarls of bureaucratic red tape still distres- 
‘e} — 
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sing investors and enterprisers, Nor is official Mexi- 
co exempt from the kind of influence-peddling so of- 
ten found in any government deeply involved in its 
country’s business and financial life. Here, too, how- 
ever, the trend is believed to be toward improvement 
from the viewpoint of foreign investment. 

The economic risk of foreign investment in Me- 
xico is, as this study has attempted throughout to ap- 
praise fairly in all its complexities, substantial; but 
so is the return that may be anticipated from success- 
ful ventures. Mexico wants and needs foreign funds 
in large amounts to assist esential capital formation 
for its continuing industrialization program. Both 
proved and probable opportunities for reasonable pro- 
fit exist there currently in wide variety for investors 
willing to play the game by Mexican rules, which, all 
things considered, appear fair enough. 
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Continued from page 18 


walks bordering the alameda were soon covered with 
chairs, taken from the houses behind them. Each 
househe!d played host to a group of friends who had 
come to watch the games. 

The first and main event actually stemmed from 
the old days of knights and ladies back in Spain. A 
dozen or so of the prettiest girls of the ‘‘good fami- 
lies of the town’’ had been chosen ‘‘queens.’’ They 
sat on a specially raised dais, midway down the cour- 
se. Directly over their heads was a stretched rope 
which extended from the house, back of them, to a 
tree in the plaza. Small bamboo tubes were wired to 
the rope, about four feet apart, and through each of 
these tubes was drawn a bright-colored ribbon. These 
tibbons corresponded in color with the larger ones 
worn by each queen. From eaeh ribbon bung a dang- 
ling brass ring of about an inch and a quarter inside 
diameter. Each rider was given a small wooden lan- 
ce; and the idea of the game was to ‘‘spear’’ the 
ring on the bottom of the ribbon corresponding to the 
color worn by the rider’s favorite. The horseman 
who presented his queen with the most ribbons could 
claim her for a partner in the faney-dress ball, that 
night, and the girl presented with the most ribbons 
would lead the dress parade, as queen of the fiesta. 

When they told me the idea of the game, I could 
hardly believe that a man riding full speed on a horse 
would be able to spear such a tiny ring much less, 
choose which one he wanted. The game started after 
cach rider was given a trial run, to get used to the 
height of the rings. To my surprise, two of the riders 
caught ribbons on their lanees the first time, but 
they had to put them back. The boys dashed down 
in their targets like a cavalry charge, several at a 
time, each straining to capture the ribbon of his ‘‘la- 
dy fair.’’ There seemed to be few rules, except that 
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each contestant was limited to ten tries. Sometimes 


they charged singly, and sometimes several abreast, 
each after a different ribbon. The judges would not 
allow two contestants, trying for the same ribbon, to 
ride at the same time; for this encouraged too many 
rough tricks. It was a colorful and dashing spectacle. 
The spectators cheered like rooters at a football game, 
and the girls demurely sat and received ribbons from 
their gallant knights. After a ribbon was captured, 
the attendants hastily placed another through the bam- 
boo tube, before the next charge. Alicia Palomares 
received the most ribbons, and it was understandable. 
She would have made a fitting queen for any pageant 
in any land I have ever visited. 


* . * 


The next game was a little rougher, and was not 
participated in by some of the players of the first 
game. Some of the vaqueros from the ranches who, be- 
cause of family standing, had been barred from con- 
testing in the more gallant jousts, were entered in the 
‘rooster pulling.”’ I fear that the S.P.C.A. would hard. 
ly approve of this; for, no matter who the winne! 
may be, it is always the rooster who is the loser. A 
fighting cock was brought into the street, to the ae- 
companiment of tremendous cheers, and a bag of sil- 
ver was tied to one of its feet. The orchestra, which 
had been silent while the other game was in progress, 
struck up a martial air while the attendants buried 
the rooster in a dusty spot in the street, where a few 
cobblestones were missing. The tough old boy vut 
up quite a battle, but he was finally submerged in 
dust with nothing but his head and scrawny neck 
protruding. The contestants drew lots for positions 
in the single file that formed at the far ‘end of the 
street. When this was done, a pistol shot set them 
off toward the poor old rooster. He was not so easy 
to eatch, as might be expected. A rider had to lean 
far down, with his hand outstretched, and try to grasp 
the rooster around the neck. In this unbalanced posi- 
tion, every movement of the horse detracted from ac- 
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curacy of aim and, to top it off, the rooster was very 
good at dodging. The whole field of contestants roar- 
ed by, three times, before one of them snatched the 
old fellow out of the ground and rode off in a cloud 
of dust. All the rest followed in mad pursuit in an 
attempt to take the bag of coins away from him, or 
spill them on the ground. The winner, according to 
time-honored custom, used the hapless rooster as a 
weapon to beat off his pursuers. When they returned, 
everyone was dusty and biood-spattered; and the roos- 
ter, a limp unrecognizable thing, was still held firm- 
ly by the neck, in the hand of the vietor., I liked the 
first better; but then, | know good people in Alamos 
who consider boxing and football disgustingly cruel, 
particularly when the thing is done for big money. 
The band played again, and everyone had request 
numbers. Nobody seemed to consider that these fel- 
lows might be getting tired by now. Suddenly one 
of the few cars in the town honked its way through 
the crowd and came to a stop in front of me. In the 
back seat was Polo Acosta, the son of the new Presi- 
dente. He had come to take me to a very special lunch. 
1 got in with him, and wondered what was going to 
happen next, We stopped in front of the biggest can- 
tina in town, which had been reserved for the ocea- 
sion. A long table had been set in the middle of the 
room, and around it sat the principal business men of 
Alamos and some of the largest ranch owners from the 
district. There was an empty space between the in- 
coming and outgoing ‘‘presidentes,’’ and I was led 
to this place of honor. I could hardly believe my eyes! 
They informed me that these were trying times, and 
that they wanted the United States to know how 
friendly they felt. Since I was the only actual resi- 
dent of that country now in Alamos, they had invited 
me as a sort of ‘‘unofficial ambassador.’’ The room 
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was blue with smoke, and full of a confusion of voices. 
Drinks were already being served, and continued to 
arrive with an alarming regularity, all through the 
lunch and the speeches that followed. Each speech 
was more flowery than the last and each speaker made 
mention of the friendly relations which exist between 
Mexico and her neighbor to the north. Such friendly 
remarks were invariably followed by a chorus of ** Vi- 
va Estados Unidos,’’ and a good deal of back-slapping 
from everyone, who could reach my back, to get in a 
lick. By the time the affair was over, | knew that 
someone had slapped my back, 1 was a little sore the 
next day, but this did not detract a bit from my ap- 
preciation of the gestures. 

Somewhere during the proceedings (I am told), 
| rose ‘‘majestically’’ to my feet, and delivered an ora- 
tion, in Spanish, on the joys and advantages of inter- 
American solidarity, A truthful friend, who was un- 
der doctor’s orders not to drink—hence a good judge 
of the matter—assured me that the episode was a howl- 
ing success, | had ‘‘eribbed’’ every catch phrase and 
high-sounding expression from all the other speeches, 
and threw them back at them in one long wordy blast. 
It will be one of the lasting regrets of my life that no 
recording was made of that oration. It must have 
been a ‘‘honey.’’ 

All I remember about leaving the place is the fact 
that the town band, including my friend the coffin 
marker, had dropped in and was rendering loud blasts 
of music for all and sundry. That gang could sure 
‘‘take it.’’ 

I must have been pretty full of the spirit of in- 
ternational good will, or something. At any rate, Mrs. 
Dow smelled my breath and ordered me to take a 
cold shower. This she followed with a large bowl of 
steaming beef broth, and another order to go to bed 
and try to get myself in shape to attend the Governor’s 
ball, that night. | don’t know what I would have done 
without her kind but firm ministrations. Her formu- 
la worked, for | awoke a few hours later, refreshed 
and ready for anything. Fresh white clothes were laid 
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out for me to wear to the dance that evening, and | 
felt like a new man—after another shower and a chan- 
ge to the new outfit. 

General Macias, the Governor of the state, was 
present at the ball that night and spent most of the 
evening talking quietly with one or another of his 
friends. Ile led the dress parade, with the pretty 
queen of the day, and danced a few times with some 
of the ladies. I was introduced to him, and was im- 
pressed by his cordial attitude and firm handshake. 
We sat and talked for some time. Mostly, he asked 
polite questions about my work and my feelings about 
the country, and I answered. He said that he had 
heard of me and that | was *‘muy simpdtico’’ toward 
the people of his state. [| wondered if somebody had 
been telling him of my 
and shuddered. 

The same band played for all the dances, and 
kept it up till another three A.M, had rolled around. 
Toward the end, the fiddler looked as if he was play- 
ing in his sleep and my friend the leader quit con- 
ducting and just gave them the reins. It was all he 
could do to steady himself against the bass fiddle and 
keep slapping. 

The costumes of the girls were beautiful. Most 
Sonoran girls are excellent seamstresses, and nearly 
all of the outfits had been made by the wearers. They 
held a vote on the most outstanding, and Polo’s fif- 
teen-year-old sister won. She appeared at the ball, 
dressed as a simple peasant girl going to market. She 
carried a basket of colorful fruit, balanced on her 
head, and a green parrot perched on her left shoul- 
der. To top off the effect, she led a freshly serubhed 
baby white pig on a pink ribbon. I was certainly sorry 
there was no more color film or flash bulbs in my 
camera kit. 

Two days later I bagan to wonder about the cof- 
fin maker-carpenter-musician that I had hired to 
make picture frames. He hadn’t showed up, as he 
had promised. At last I decided to ge to his house 
and see whether the poor fellow was sick. His wife 
met me at the door, and informed me that her hus- 


‘speech’? of the afternoon, 
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band was still sleeping but that she would go and 
wake him up. 

‘*The sixteenth of September is always like this,’’ 
she explained. ‘‘ Now it it very much sleep that he must 
take, to make up for his loss. But it is worth it. Is it 
not, Sefior?’’ 

| agreed that it was worth it, many times over, 
and asked her under no circumstances to awaken he 
husband until he had caught up on his sleep. My piec- 
ture frames could very well wait. 





Cuernavace 
Continued from page 16 


some of them U.S. arms. Nevertheless, he went on 
with his nationalist and anti-clerieal reforms. Church 
lamds were being confiscated, and he repudiated for- 
eign debts. So France, England and Spain decided on 
a punitive expedition to recover some of the money 
owed them. The Spanish doublecrossed the French 
‘y arriving first awd landing before anybody else. 


The English did not land at all. A squadron lay off 
Vera Cruz, and a little later withdrew. So, after some 


time, did the Spanish. The French stayed on and, af- 
ter an exceedingly hard campaign of almost two years, 
took Puebla. This, on the one hand, meant about as 
much or as little as the taking of Kiev. ‘‘Un million 
d’hommes? Sire, chez nous e¢’est !’affaire d’une nuit 
d’hiver.’’ In Mexico too, losses count low, and there 
is always another range of mountains. Fighting went 
on for three more years and could have gone on for- 
ever if the French had not at last withdrawn their 
troops. On the other hand, Puebla meant the open 
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road to the capital, which in fact was entered a few 
days later. At that moment it looked like a triumph 
for France; the way seemed clear for larger ambitions. 
Mexico was then still believed to be immensely rich; 
the United States were too locked in civil war to im- 
plement the Monroe Doctrine; there was nothing re- 
pulsive in overseas expansion to nineteenth-century 
Europe. Louis XV. had lost Canada, Napoleon I. had 
sold Louisiana, Louis-Napoleon and Eugénie were 
tempted to conquer Mexico. The idea of a Catholic 
dynasty and a stable government in Mexico—and in- 
cidentally at the Southern borders ef the United Sta- 
tes—backed by a continental power, appealed as ad- 
vantageous and creditable to a number of persons and 
institutions. In the then not unlikely event of the 
South winning the Civil War, the success of such an 
enterprise would have ensured perpetual semi-colo- 
nial status to the Americas. The notion could not 
have been entirely unpleasing to England. In any 
case Lombard Street would recover its bonds, the 
Apostolie Chureh an unfaithful daughter and, it was 
hoped, her lands. The Mexican émigrés in Paris were 
excited by what could not even be called a restoration. 
The atmosphere of fatuous unreality waxed high. The 
Empress Eugénie told the American Ambassador, **‘je 
vous assure que si le Mexique n’était pas si loin et 
mon fils encore un enfant, je souhaiterais qu’il se 
mette 4 la tete de l’armée francaise, pour écrire avec 
l’épée une des plus belles pages de l’histoire de ce 
siécle!’’ The pages of history written by the sword; 
what extreme of false values, what insolence, what 
hot air. Meanwhile not a reference to the French 
conseripts who were dying of fever at Vera Cruz and 
of wounds in the Sierra Madre; not a thought of the 
possible wishes of the people of Mexico, which as a 
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matter of facet would have been difficult to ascertain. 
Catholic 


The next step was to find an available 
Prince who would not tread on too many susceptibi- 
lities and yet have enough prestige. A Spanish Bour- 
bon would have been too much like attempting to set 
up the House of Hanover at Washington; an Orleans 
was not acceptable to the Bonapartes, a Wittelsbach 
had just cut a small figure in Greece. The Archduke 
Maximilian of Habsburg was the favourite from the 
start. After Solferino, Napoleon III, liad a great deal 
to make up to Austria. Maximilian’s wife, Charlotte, 
was the daughter of King Leopold I. of the Belgians; 
her elevation to a throne fell in with Coburg family 
expansion, and Leopold could be counted on to write 
to Queen Victoria. There was also that old rumour 
that Maximilian was not the son of his legitimate 
father, the Archduke Francis-Charles, but a bastard 
of the Duke of Reichstadt’s and thus a grandson of 
Napoleon I. The story was by no means proved, but 
the kind of thing that appealed to the Empress Eu- 
génie. So Napoleon III. offered the crown of Mexi- 
co, a crown that was neither his to offer nor had ever 
existed except as a vice-regal jewel in the crown of 
Spain, to the Archduke Maximilian, guaranteeing 
enough French military and financial support to see 
Maximilian to his throne. 

The press promptly spoke of the Crown of Mon- 
tezuma. The French public, so often accused of shrewd- 
ness in money matters, subscribed its savings to the 
enterprise. Gutierrez de Estrada, one of the Mexican 
intermediaries, referred to the hour of destiny, **God, 
the Virgin and all the Saints,’’ he wrote to Maximi- 
lian, ‘‘bear witness that this hour is unique in the his- 
tory of the world.’’ 

Maximilian, the more amiable brother of the Em- 
peror Francis-Joseph, had been somewhat pushed from 
pillar to post. One gathers that he was liberal in a 
sheltered way, that he was high-minded, serious and 
romantic. He was fond of botanizing; he sketched 
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from nature; he had been to Brazil and loved the 
tropics. His manners were gentle, and he was liked 


by his entourage. He was handsome, 
and probably quite weak. 
keen ; 
traitors and charlatans. He 
gotry; he read; he studied; 


not very stable, 
His sense of rank was not 
he had little judgement and often fell in with 
was religious without bi- 
and he never realized that 


he lived in what was also the age of Darwin and Dia- 


lectical Materialism. He 


and the Duties of a Monarch: 


believed in Good Government 
he abhorred despots but 


was incapable of finding anything anomalous in a per- 
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petual parental relationship between Prince and Sub- 
ject. In different circumstances he might have made 
an excellent officer in the Salvation Army. tie had 
little personal importance, was quite with- 
out vindictiveness, and had 
Ile pondered much about improvement and he believed 


sense ol 
great personal courage. 
that he was meant to do good, 

Such a man was not equipped to stand up against 
a restless wife, deal with Napoleon II., or extricate 
himself from a country like Mexico. There 
even a place for him in the ossified bureaucracy of his 
brother’s reign. First he tried a hand at reforming 
the Austrian Navy such as it was, then he tried to 
make a decent Viceroy of Lombardy. The administra 
tive channels of the Habsburg Monarchy were like 
the arteries of a very old Every 
of Maximilian’s that could be considered in the least 


was not 


person, measure 
was at once obstructed by the most 
senile chancelleries in Europe. Maximilian ate 
heart out. He did not suspect that the Italians were 
not so much interested in having a good Viceroy as 
in having no Viceroy at all. The mistake was typical. 

When the Napoleonie hour struck, Maximilian 
was living retired at Miramar on the Adriatic, where 
he led a dilettante’s existence and like Lord Byron 
played with the idea of emigrating to South America 
as a private citizen. It must have been impossible for 
someone of Maximilian’s character and upbringing 
not to have construed the offer as the bugle call of 
duty as well as destiny. Neverthless, he put up some 
objections. Was he really wanted in Mexico? Ie was 
told that a plebiscite had been held on that question, 
and an overwhelming majority returned in his favour. 
A plebiscite among Indians, most of them illiterate, in 
a country, then occupied by a foreign army, which 
to this day has not known anything resembling a free, 
n'vevenl and seeret ballot... Now, it seems thin. Ma- 


new or generous 


his 
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ximilian accepted. There was much delay over escorts 
and allowances. Francis-Joseph exacted a renuneia- 
tion of the Austrian Succession from his brother. The 
Pope was cool. A large painting was done of Maxi- 
milian and Charlotte’s future landing at Vera Cruz, 
where they all stand bare-headed in uniforms and 
Winterhalter dresses on a well-appointed pie r, wel- 
comed with bouquets and banners by a deputation in 
evening clothes. Charlotte changed her name to Car- 
lota, and in ‘64 they sailed for Mexico on an Austrian 
destroyer. At Gibraltar, units of the Royal Navy sa- 
luted their Mexican colours, that aggressive emblem 
of a snake perched upon a cactus being devoured by 
an eagle. The salute was interpreted as a hopeful sign 


of English collaboration. They were already ecluteh- 
ing at straws in the wind. 
The rest of the European part of the story is 


backing out and washing of hands. Lombard Street 
did not reeover the bonds ,nor the Chureh her lands; 
no «lynasty was established in Mexico, and the govern- 
ment became neither stable nor orderly. 

None of these things have the same meaning in 


Mexico, and it was there that the story began for 
Maximilian. There was little in the nature of nine- 
teenth-century European values and principles, de- 


cencies and crimes that could have helped to prepare 
him. ‘‘Que diable, allait-il chercher dans cette galé- 
re?’’ He never understood what went on. Mexico ne- 
ver understood what he was about. It was in another 
country. For three years he was up against the quick- 
sand and bedrock of Mexico, then they returned him 
across the sea whence he came on the same destroyer 
in a shoddy coffin. Again there was much haggling. 

The story is fascinating. For all the trappings, 
it is not a romantic story, but a tragedy of misunder 
standing, of the abyss between man and man; pitiful, 
often squalid, extraordinary only in the baroque de- 
tail and the vanity of everybody’s wishes. Maximi- 
lian and Carlota were not glamorous people. They 
were deserted people. They should be written about 
far from the shadows of Hollywood and Mayerling, 
in the way Lytton Strachey wrote about Gordon and 


Florence Nightingale. 
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Teamwork Agalnst Poverty .. . 
Continued from page 14 


understand the community so that we can work sue- 
cessfully in it. We have to know its economy, the 
healt’ situation, the social setup, the things people 
censor or approve, the cultural background and so 
many other things. We begin first by making friends 
with the people, family by family. We made detailed 
surveys, probing, using questionaires and just visiting. 

‘*We try to find out what the town needs, Is the 
economy sick. Someone says the town needs electri- 
city to cure it. Will that cure it? A politician might 
seize on this as a cure-all. But where the politician 
offers aspirin, we have to probe deeper. We're like 
doctors searching for the roots of an illness, then 
diagnosing carefully.’’ 


o ” * 


After a team has made its investigations, it ham- 
mers out a program of operation. In this step the 
directors of the school and its professors furnish gui- 
danee and coordinate the programs of the various 
teams. No community is treated as an isolated labor- 
atory. The needs of the region as a whole are taken 
into account, particularly in the organization of new 
trades and industries. 

Since the basic idea behind Fundamental Educa- 
tion work is to teach community thinking and re- 
sponsibility, rather than to offer charity, all work 
in the field is designed so the student-teacher works 
with minimum equipment and inexpensive supplies. 
In that most governments and states already have 
machinery and agencies for dealing with rural impro- 
vement projects, roads, electrification and agricultu- 
re, the CREFAL student is prepared to show villagers 
how to apply for such benefits and services. 

An illustration of this approach oceurred in the 
village of Casas Blaneas while I was there. The villa- 
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gers were building new homes when a problem arose 
concerning timbers for the roofs. Although the village 
had its community forest, Mexico’s Department of 
Forestry had been clamping down on the indiserimi- 
nate cutting of trees throughout the republic. The 
student dealing with economy in the village brought 
the problem t+ Professor Luciano Hernandez, one of 
CREFAL’s top rural education specialists. Hernan- 
dez pointed out that there was a particular Mexican 
Jaw which gave villagers the right to eut timber to 
be used in building their homes. He explained how, 
and to whom application should be made, 

‘*You see,’’ the team student said, turning to me, 
‘‘As a rural teacher, | know that when I go home to 
work, I’ll even have to know which laws affect the 
community I work in. It’s something | wouldn’t have 
thought of before.’’ 

Almost every problem the students encounter in- 
volves three or four facets of their work. For ex- 
ample, to enrich the diet of the average Opopeo fa- 
mily, and to inerease and balance the town’s agricul- 
tural output the CREFAL team tried to encourage 
the planting of garbanzas or chickpeas. The student 
dealing with economy not only had to convince the 
farmers that it was worthwhile, but the girl in charge 
of home activities had to be drawn in. She had to 
convince the village women that chickpeas were worth 
eating, thus to create a demand for them. It meant 
developing recipes acceptable to the taste of the vil- 
lagers and showing them how to prepare the food. 

One of the biggest problems the teams encounter 
is resistance to new ideas. All projects have to be 
brought forth slowly, taetfully and patiently. Yet 
there are times when an emergency requires quick 
action and the student must use unusual ingenuity 
and understanding to do a job. Recently, in Opopeo, 
there was an epidemic of fever which called for im- 
mediate vaccination of the villagers. This was some- 
thing Sefiorita Prado, the team’s public health spe- 
cialist, couldn’t order the townspeople to comply 
with. Suspicious and fearful of the needle, they would 
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disappear in the hills, hide their children, or just re- 
fuse to appear for vaccinations. Senorita Prado hand- 
led the ticklish problem with understanding and ef. 
ficiency. She explained the situation to the village 
priest, convineing him of the urgency of the situation. 
On Sunday the padre spoke of vaccinations from his 
church pulpit. The next day almost everyone in town 
voluntarily came to be vaccinated. 

Not all team problems are overcome so easily. 
Mistakes are still made and, in the words of Professor 
Ortiz, ‘‘Crefal and its students learn from experience. 
The techniques of bringing Fundamental Education 
to the communities are always in the process of being 
shaped and improved.’’ Nevertheless, the civerall ef- 
fect of CREFAL upon the twenty communities around 
the lake, even in so short a time, is heartening. 

New industries—hat factories, weaving, furniture 
manufacturies and many others have sprung up in the 
various villages. The farmers are improving their 
methods of work, experimenting with new crops, or- 
ganizing credit unions and marketing cooperatives. 
Villages are re-vamping their water supplies, building 
new homes and parks. The exciting element in it is 
that they are doing it themselves. Less than five years 
ago villagers around the lake were suspicious and re- 
sentful of strangers. Now, one gets the feeling that 
they weleome anyone with new ideas. Though none 
of the villages expect to become sophisticated Rios, 
New Yorks or Bogotas, still, they give the impression 
of moving ahead. 

A portion of CREFAL’s success in the Paétzeuaro 
is the result of the interesting exyerimental work being 
done by the school’s Department of Production. This 
department constantly searches for better ways of 
presenting educational materials keyed to the needs 
and understanding of people in the region. 

Production technicians work closely with teams 
in the field because the language of a pamphlet, the 
mode of presenting a poster or film must be, geared 
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to ways in which the region itself accepts information. 
Onee, for example, when a group of villagers were 
shown film-strips during a talk on sanitation, and an 
ordinary housefly was magnified one hundred times 
on the sereen, the villagers went away, secure in the 
feeling that they had nothing to worry about. They 
said the flies in their village weren’t that big, there- 
fore couldn’t possilly carry around much disease. 
This particular mode of presentation, acceptable in 
Mexico City or Chicago, misfired in a rural area. 

Before publishing any sort of educational mate- 
rial, CREFAL’s production staff made an exhaustive 
investigation of the language in the region, the idioms, 
particular modes of speech, taboos and vocabulary 
wealth. It tried to learn which typefaces, colors and 
formats were most readily accepted by the Tarascans. 
Even in the matter of posters and illustrations it has 
found that a local artist, knowing the taste of the re- 
gion, will get a message over to the people with more 
élarity than an outside artist. 


* * . 


Yet another project of interest, is the model pro- 
gram being carried through by a team of CREFAL’s 
professors at the historic town of Tzintzuntsan. There, 
in the picturesque lakeside town, once the thriving 
capitol of the Tarasean nation, and practically on the 
site where the beloved Churchman, Don Vaseo de Qui- 
roga, himself founded a kind of CREFAL to educate 
the Indians, CREFAL experts, working with a com- 
mittee of villagers, are really showing what Funda- 
mental Edueation can do. 

This project, a kind of showease for students to 
study and visitors to marvel over, has turned Tzint- 
zuntzan from a sleepy village plagued by too much 
unemployment, into an energetic town full or publie- 
minded citizens. Utilizing the advice and knowhow 
of such CREFAL experts as Professor Gabriel Ospi- 
na, a Colombian anthropologist, Professor Antonin 
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Brejnik, ceramic expert from Czechoslovakia, Germa- 
ny’s specialist in craft industries and weaving, Pro- 
fessor Gerhard Salmon, plus help from other members 
of the school’s staff, the villagers organized commit- 
tees and cooperative groups which have performed 
near-miracles. 

In addition to improving the town’ s streets, water 
supply and sanitation problems, a model sewer dl 
shop was established where, beside making furniture, 
modern looms and other weaving equipment is being 
manufactured. These looms are being absorbed by a 
revived weaving industry in the town. Tzintzuntzan, 
once famous for its fine art-craft fabrics, is again pro- 
ducing magvificent work, utilizing the traditional Va 
rascan desigus. The town, also noted for its pietu- 
resque ceramics, has likewise expanded and streamli- 
ned its cooperative pottery-works, 

The well-being and increased employment brought 
to Tzintzuntzan by skilled workers in Fundamental 
Edueation has had the effeet of a bomb on the town. 
The awakened civie-mindedness of the villageis might 
best be observed every Saturday morning at five -o’- 
clock when all the men of the town gather with brooms 
and shovels to busily and proudly sweep down the 
streets and polish up the town. 

CREFAL’s hope is that every village and settle- 
ment in Latin America, and eventually throughout the 
world, can become something of a Tzintzuntzan. There, 
and in the twenty communities around Lake Pétzeua- 
ro it is being dramatically demonstrated that back4 
ward areas can actually lift themselves by their own 
bootstraps. 

The directors of the school do not expect over- 
night miracles, however. The chain-reaction set up by 
the FE-Bomb starts slowly. The first class of gradua- 
tes from the school was small, some fifty students 
from Bolivia, Haiti, Eeuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Costa Riea, Hondsras, Peru and Mexico. From the 
second elass, a larger body, including students from 
Brazil, Columbia, Cuba, Panama, Paraguay, and Ve- 
nezuela, well-trained teams headed back for their res- 
pective countries. With expanded facilities and a lar- 
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ger budget, recommended by he Coordinating Com- 
mittee trom UNESCO and the OAS, schoo, is ex- 
pecting to train two hundred studenis each term. 
Part of the cuain-reaction is that the returning 
teams, not only work as Fundamental Education teams 
in their own country, but that they should tra.u other 
within their countries in the same techniques and me- 
thods. In various of the Latin American countries many 
the first teams graduated from CREFAL are al!- 
ready doing successful Fundamental Edueation work 
In Haiti the government has begun an FE project. tu 
Pern, CREFAL team-man was appointed chief o1 
the Rural Normal Sehool., Normal Rural!) whie 
the other nu in che 
south. most efficient teams 
to have 


ot 


one 
( Lsq. 


luates are working as a teai 


In ( ‘osta Riea, 


lour grae 
one of the 
out of CREF AI 
Education work in a wide 


come doing t'undamen.a! 


area. This group was p.i 


ced in a position of supervision over rural schools and 
is training other teachers. In Guatema!ta, the Ministry 
of Edueation is already taking steps to train new 
groups on the CREFAL pattern and is instituting a 
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department for production of FE materials. 
Salvador, Honduras, Eeuador, and others, 
in that the rural edueation waves radiating out 
Lake Patzevaro are beginning tremendous 
interest. 

Hlow suecessful 
FAL will be, 
every indication that the 
idea of Fundamental Edueation, 
UNESCO, is an important new 
world of education, and may become a 
contribution te human progress, 
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green valley, its mild but stimulating climate, and its 


friendly people would have been bond enough for 
a friendship; but we had many other tastes and ta- 
lents in common. A genius for cookery wasn’t one of 


them. Nothing in the kitchen exerted a strong enough 
attraction to draw Kol away from his books, and Ge- 
nia simply couldn’t concoct anything that was diges- 
tible. When left to her own resources, she sought an 
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LAFE September, 
rican package godds—pancake mix, cake mix, canned 
spaghetti, dried soups, canned soups, package dinners, 
anything ‘to’ whith you can just, add water and’ pre- 
paré ith’ ni&kiniwh Of seveh miritités. So she was glad 
to weléome a gifted experimentalist to her kitchens. 
Fortunately for their health and the continuance of 
their friendships, they could afford a cook and a maid 
for the town house. 


For their week ends and vacations, they tried 
taking cooks from Mexico City, but the cooks left; a 
couple of the local girls turned out to be more in- 
capable than Genia; eating out in the village wasn’t 
much better. They were not happy with their first 
caretakers, either. Finally, | recommended an Indian 
friend whom I knew to be hardworking and respon- 
sible, and mentioned that his wife, as she had once 
taken charge of a notable village banquet, might re- 
spond to instruction. 

Muclowia, it turned out, had the authentic cook’s 
touch. Moreover, she actually welcomed instruction. 
Most Indian women are ‘‘mula’’, a precise epithet 
for which ‘‘mulish’’ is an inadequate translation. If 
you command or implore them not to use so much 
grease, they answer ‘‘Si!’’, smiling agreeably, and 
go right on coating everything with lard or, worse 
yet, cooking oil. But Maclovia not only did as she 
was told but eagerly sought new ways of preparation. 

I instrueted her in Harmonia’s corneakes method 
Although she had been creating things from ‘‘masa’’ 
(freshly ground soaked corn) since she was old enough 
to pat her hands together, that was her introduction 
to cornmeal, which calls for a distinet type of virtuo- 
sity. However, she did creditably with her first try 
and better with her second. 

About that time I met this man from Richmond. 
| knew immediately that since his last name wasn’t 
Randolph, either his first or middle name would be. 
Sure enough, he soon informed me that most people 
called him ‘‘Randy.’’ It seemed unlikely in the face 
of his dignity, but I tried it and it worked. 
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Fifteen minutes. of conversation. was enoifgh te 
eonvinee ane that he had te meet, Kelomon)..The in- 
evitability of the meeting was-proved quickly. Ranily 
started with Kafka ane -then launched: out on a sea 
of Czech literature ‘ond «music .on, which I sometimes 
had difficulty in keeping afloat. li turned out that 
Kol still believed in James Branch Cabell and had a 
nodding acquaintance: with everybody else that mat- 
tered in dear old Virginny. That was only a begin- 
ning. Randy and I must accompany them on their 
next week end:in the valley. 

We arrived just before sunset. That valley, with 
its cragged mountains. and luxuriant greenery, is one 
of God’s proudest creations at any time, but at sunset 
it transcends words. Randy was properly amazed at 
the modern house with plumbing in the midst ef all 
this wildness and fired with instant affection for Ma- 
clovia, Jesus her husband, and their two daughters. 
Before and after supper we directed his eager explor- 
ation of the neighborhood and introduced him into a 
couple of the adobe houses. When he and I went up 
to the. guest room. which sat alone on top of the house 
with. windows facing al] four directions, he pumped 
me of leeal lore until.I had to remind -him that in 
the country we got up probably earlier than he was 
accustomed in Mexico City and Riehmond. After I 
turned out the gasoline lamp, he had to get up and 
admire the mountains bathed in moonlight. 

When I opened one eye at dawn, he was standing 
at the window, whether vet or again I didn’t know, 
watching the sunrise. When I: woke up and stepped 
out on the roof terrace, I saw him and Kol returning 
from a walk, conversing animatedly. At the same 
time I saw a religious procession approaching along 
the read that led past the house, so I yelled and mo- 
tioned for the men to hurry. Randy stood silenced 
while the solemn procession passed. The two sturdy 
little men playing drum and chirimia, a sort of trun- 
eated flageolet. The double line ef women and girls 
earrying flowers and huge, ornate candles. The four 
men bearing the holy santo on their shoulders. The 
two men who sang verses from a hymnal which all 
the men and women repeated after them. A knot of 
men, women and children that grew as they passed 
each house. Finally the dogs. 

Randy watched while they. dipped into a ravine, 
wound across the fields, and disappeared into the 
trees surrounding the village. Then his tongue loosen- 
ed again. 

Ile asked excited questions of us all while he ate 
his sliced oranges. One of Maclovia’s daughters wait- 
ed on the table, but Maclovia herself brought in the 
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EL INCENDIO 


Av. 5 de Mayo No. 10 











We specialize in HAND-MADE 


LADIES HANDKERCHIEFS 
Largest assortment ia Mexcu 
Bolivar 24 Close to Borda Arcade 


&( Furuelo 
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(Om ic) 
Alejandro P. Carrille 
Bucareli No. 160. 
México, D. F 


MEXICAN ARTICLES 
THAT COMBINE 
ART and BEAUTY 
with USEFULNESS 


Wholesale Exportation since 1932 
lO} ——D 














oO 
OPTICA METROPOLITANA, S&S. A. ] 
THE PLACE TO HAVE 


Your eves Av. 16 de Septiembre 3 


Efficient Professional 
Service 


Complete Selection of 
Frames 
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PORTFOLIO of 17 
ENGRAVINGS 


by the Mexican Master 


JOSE CLEMENTE OROZCO 


etchings, dry points, aquatints, 
covering the period from 1935 to 1944. 
With an introduction by the crific 
JUSTINO FERNANDEZ 


(Limited to seventy-five numbered copies) 


For additional information, address: 


Sra. MARGARITA OROZCO 
IGNACIO MARISCAL 132 MEXICO, D. F. 
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INVITATION 


For Wedding Banquets, Dances, 
Coming-out Parties, Celebrations, 
Conventions or Lectures 


MODESTO GUTIERREZ DIAZ 


offers the Capital’s society the 
sumptuous, elegant and spacious 


SALON AZUL Y ORO 


of the 


Club Hispano Mexicano 
with a capacity for ome thousand, five hundred diners 
or a thousand dancing couples. Equipped with a modern 
Sound System and a splendid parquet dance floor. 


The Club Hispano Mexicano 


includes, moreover, the most modern and elegant BOWL- 
ING COURTS in Latin America (14 Brunswich alleys), 
as well as ball-courts for the games of Pasabolo and 
Bolos de Palma, a beautiful out-deor swimming pool. 
and a splendid Restaurant, offering an ~xquisite daily 
table d’ hote service at the extremely low charge and 
a@ special menu for Sundays and 
festive days 


We will be very happy to submit our 
estimate for any banquet of party you 
may be planning withuot oblijgation 


CLUB HISPANO-MEXICANO 


Bahia de Santa Barbara N* 26 
Telephones: 35-20-76, 16-46-00 








MEXICAN LIFE September, 1954 


first plate of corncakes, smiling conspiratorially at 
me. Randy seareely noticed. Probably pancakes made 
with prepared mix in honor of the American guest. 

My first bite was something to roll around on my 
tongue, reveling in the texture, the subtle flavors and 
combinations of flavors. With practice Maclovia had 
achieved Harmonia’s perfection. In spite of a life 
time of creating dishes from corn, her accomplishment 
was nonetheless remarkable, because she was learning 
an entirely different type of cookery. I had an im- 
pulse to run out in the kitchen and tell her, but in- 
stead I watched Randy. 

His eyes opened when he helped himself, He 
probed a eake with his fork. ‘‘Corneakes!’’ He but- 
tered them and took an experimental bit. ‘‘Why, 
they’re good!’’ He took another bite. ‘‘They’re deli- 
cious!’’ Another bite. ‘‘I believe they’re the best I 
ever ate! They’re every bit as good as our old black 
Etta’s!’’ 

He looked out at the valley, at a passing burro 
laden with corn shocks, at Jesus grooming a shaggy 
pony in the yard, and at Jesus’s brown daughter, Es- 
peranza, waiting on the table. He began to laugh. 
‘It’s impossible... Here of all places in the world 
to find corneakes like these...’’ As he tried to ex- 
plain the anomaly, he laughted more and more. Afraid 
that Esperanza might think he was making fun of the 
cakes, I tried to explain to her in Spanish. When Ese 
peranza began to laugh, I laughed too, so that my 
explanation became still more difficult. Soon we were 
all swaying with laughter and wiping tears from our 
eyes. Esperanza carried the joke to the kitchen, to 
Maélovia and the other daughter. Their laughter 
brougbt Jesus in, and we could hear his deep Indian 
laughter added to the others. I wonder what they 
thought was the point of the joke. 

After breakfast I went to ask Maclovia what on 
earth she had done to those cakes. Cf course she didn’t 
know, and I couldn’t learn anything further the next 
time I watched her. So I just sent a warm smile across 
the two decades to Harmonia, happy to be convinced 
after all this time that she had not been holding out 
on me 
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MINIATURE PORTRAITS 
Hand Painted in Spain. 


TRUE WORKS OF ART. 


Made from your photograph. 
Very reasonable prices. 


VILCHES 


Av. Insurgentes 44, Mexico, D. F. 
at 

















To clothes your Child-| 
ren with Elegance and 
Economy—come to Me- 
xico’s Leading Specia- 
lists. 

Beautiful assortment of Suits 
‘ and Dresses—sturdy, smart, 
and perfect in workman- 


ship. 
GIFTS and TOYS 


PAY US A VISIT! 


Corn. Lépesz & Victoria 
México, D. F. 
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Kimberley’s jewels are famous 


everywhere for quality... 


artistry... and lasting 


value. 


i 
CORNER MADERO & BOLIVAR, MEXICO, D. F. Kimberley 5. A. 





ATUANA - MITSOUKO - VOL DE NUIT - SOUS LE VENT - GARDENIA 


APRES L(ONDEE 


MOUCHOIR DE MONSIEUR 
KADINE 


JASMIN 
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POUR TROUBLER - VAGUE SOUVENIR 


DAWAMESK 


LAVANDE 
FOL AROME 


PARFUMEUR A PARIS 
DEPUIS 1828 


Los Productos de Perfumsria y de Bellezo Guerlain, sdlo estan o la venta en establecimientos de maxima categoria 


REG. w* 19996, 2197 19400 973 9435, 19729, 19987, 19727 7.5.5.4 Prop. 6. F.F. 950/53 


LIU - JICKY - SHALIMAR . L'HEURE BLEUE - FLEUR DE FEU 


DJEDI - VECA 


COQUE D'OR 





